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CHESHUNT HOUSE, 


FORMERLY THE MANORIAL* RESIDENCE OF 
$T. ANDREW LE MOTE. 


Tue above venerable relic of antiquity is 
situated at a short distance from the church 
of Cheshunt, dedicated to St. Mary; and 
certainly forms one of the most interesting 
spots in the parish : it was once the residence 
of St. Andrew le Mote. It is erected on an 
elevated site, in a small park. The building 
was formerly more extensive, a great part 
being taken down about one hundred and 
thirty years since: what at present. remains, 
consists of a large hall and apartments to the 
north, with a vaulted crypt underneath, which 
is said to have been used for divine service : 
this was paved with embossed tiles. 

The building is supposed to have been 
erected as early as the time of Henry VI., 
and was parcel of the revenue of John Walsh, 
of Cheshunt ; who, by his will, dated 26th of 
October, 1501, devised it to Sir John More, 
Knt., one of the justices of the Common Pleas, 
and father of the celebrated and virtuous Lord 
Chancellor More. 

John Jocelin, and Thomas Knight, and their 
heirs, together with Thomas Underhill, Thomas 
Spare, and Conand Clayten, granted the manor 
of St. Andrew’s, in Cheshunt, one messuage 
and twenty acres of land, and the moiety of 
the manor of Moteland, alias Mote, with the 


Wolsey, who was also appointed bailiff of 
the honour, and keeper of the park of 
Cheshunt. Upon the death of Wolsey, 
they again came into the possession of the 
crown, and they were granted to Thomas 
Denny, of Cheshunt, Esq., in whose family 
they remained for some time ;. at length it 
became the property of Sir Robert Dacres, 
Knt., who sold them to James, Ear) of Salis- 
bury: he dying seized of the same, it de- 
scended to’ James his son, who sold it to 
Sir Edward Desbovery: he dying, [1694,] 
devised by his will that his two sons, William 
and Jacob, should sell the same; and Sir 
‘Sohn Shaw, of Kent, Knt., became the 

chaser: Mrs. Meliora Shaw, of the same 


* Manor signifies, in common law, a rule or govern- 
ment which a man hath over such as hold land within 
bis fee: as to the original of these munors, it seems, 
that, in the beginving, there was a certain compass of 
= granted by the king to some man of worth, for 

im and his ae eee ee and to exercise some 
jurisdiction, more or less, within that compass, as he 
thought good to grant; performing him such services, 
und paying such yearly rent for the same, as he by his 
grant required: and that afterwards this 
led his land 
by that means, as he became tenant to t! 
interiors became 
or their ee alienated these mansions and 
lands 6o given t by their priuce; and many, for 
eapital offences, have forfeited them tu the king: and 

hereby they still remain iu the crowa, or are bestowed 
upon vti.s.—Cowel 


- THE MIRROR. 


family, was the last inhabitant of Cheshunt 
House. 

The Great Hall, thirty-seven feet long, 
twenty-one wide, and thirty-six high, has an 
arched roof, supported by timber-worked ribs 
of chesnut, in the Gothic style; the sides are 
wainscotted, and the floor paved with black 
and white marbles; over the fire-place, at the 
north end, is a portrait of Cardinal Wolsey, it 
is on panel, and, like all the poftraits known 
of that splendid prelate, it is a side face;* and 
surrounded by carved work of festoons of flow- 
ers, and cherubim, surmounted by a bishop’s 
mitre; above this portrait hangs a large family 
piece of the Shaw’s, painted by Sir Peter Lely. 
Among the other portraits are:— 

A three-quarter one of —— Mayo, Esq, 
great-grandfather of the present proprietor, 
when of the age of 105; he died, »t.—118. 

Sir John Shaw, above spoken of; he suffered 
imprisonment for his adherence to the cause 
of Charles I. 

Dr. Hicks, the celebrated linguist; born in 
1566; died, 1630. 

Lord Falkland; temp. Charles I. 

Charles !., by Vandyke. 

Charles II., by ditto. 

Archbishop Laud. 

Archbishop Juxon. 

William III. 

Mary, his queen. 

William I1I., at the battle of the Boyne. 

There are also numerous other portraits, 
together with four large Scripture pieces, in 
this Hall. 

At the south end are two antique busts of 
Balbinus and Caracalla. 

Several suits of chain and other armour, 
ornament this truly interesting room; as also, 
many banners, escutcheons, and weapons of 
war; with a very curious antique chair, called 
Cardinal Wolsey’s. In the gallery is an an- 
cient organ. 

Cheshunt House may be seen on applica- 
tion to the housekeeper. 

The parish of Cheshunt is certainly redolent 
of antiquarian reminiscences ; it was here, 
* stood the once celebrated and royal residence, 
Theobalds, the favourite residence of Lord 
Burleigh, and, afterwards, that of James |. 
who died there in 1625; it became the occa- 
sional residence of Charles I., having been the 
pve where he received the petition from both 

ouses of parliament, in 1642, a short time be- 
fore he placed himself at the head of the army. 
Near the church is a house in which Richard 


Cromwell, after ing the protectorate, 
lived in retirement under the assumed of 


name 
Clark, until his death, in 1712. Waltham 
Cross, a considerable hamlet in this parish, 
is distinguished by a beautiful stone cross, 
Sent a gear ees 
eanor, who died at eby, near 
in Lincolnshire. r 


© There is a little bit of gossip extant, ascribing the 
Beason of the cardinal never allowing his front portrait 
to be taken, to his having lost an eye—the effect of m 
amour. 
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FLOWERS. 





, @ [THe ovioined delicate poem, is from “ Voices 
nD of the Night,” by Henry Wadsworth Long- 
18 fellow, of the United States. It is written in 
re a style of pensive and contemplative beauty, 
k and although Horace Smith has fore-ran the 
he author on the same subject, yet is this no un- 
it worthy continuation of the same harmonious 
in strain. At this season, fit hymn is it to be said 
nd or sung, under the shades of jessamine bowers, 
a or in gardens where the silver-belled ladye- 
's lilies breathe. ] 
ily Spake full well, in language quaint and olden, 
ly. Que who dwelleth by the castled Rhine, 
When he called the flowers so blue and golden, 
4, Stars that in earth’s firmament do shine. 
or, Stars they are, wherein we read our history, 
n As pope ene and seers of eld ; 
et not wrapped about with awful mystery, 
red Like the burning stars, which they beheld. 
-_ Wondrous truths, and manifold as wondrous, 
2 God hath writteu in those stars above ; 
nin Kut not less iu the bright flowerets under us 
Stauds the revelation of his love. 
Bright and glorious is that revelation, 
Written all over this great world of ours ; 
¥ Miking evident our own creation, 
In these stars of earth.—these golden flowers. 
And the Poet, faithful and far-seeing, 
Sees alike in stars aud flowers, a part 
Of the self-same, universal being, 
Which is throbbing in his brain and heart. 
16. Gorgeous flowerets in the sun-light shining, 
raits, Blossoms flaunting in the eve of day, 
s, in Tremulous leaves, with soft and silver lining, 
. Buds that open only to decay. 
Brilliant hopes, all wove in gorgeous tissues, 
ts of Plaunting gaily iu the golden light ; 
rge desires, with most uncertain issues, 
nour, Tender wishes blossoming, at uight ! 
also, These in flowers and men are more than seeming ; 
ps of Workings are they of the self-same powers, 
‘alled § = Whie!: the poet, in no idle dreaming, 
n an- Seeti: in himself and in the flowers. 
Everywhere about us are they glowing, 
plica- Some like stars to tell us Spring is born ; 
Others, their blue eyes with tears o’erflowing, 
Jolent Stand like Ruth amid the goiden corn. 
h re Not alone in Spring’s armorial bearing, 
tas And in $ *s green-embl I field, 
dencé, § But io arms of brave old Autumu’s wearing, 
Lord fu the centre of his brazen shield. 
nes 1.8 Not alone in meadows and green alleys, 
» ocCa- On the mountain-top, and by the brink 
ven the § Of sequestered pools in woodland valleys, 
m both Where the slaves of Nature stoop to drink. 
me be- § Not alone in her vast dome of glory, 
y army Not on graves of bird aud beast alone, 
A hard But in old cathedrals, high and hoary, 
uc. On the tombs of he: ves carved in stone. 
a In the cottage of the rudest peasant, 
ame *_ In ancest 8, whose cruinbling towers, 
altham 9 Speaking of the Past unto the Present, 
parish, | Tell us of the ancient Games of Flowers. 
) CFOs, F In all places, then, and in all seasons, — 
) queen, Flowers expand their light and soul-like wings, 
Teaching us, by most persuasive reasons, 
How akin they are to human things. 
And with child-like, credulous affection, 
ann We behold their tender buds expand ;— 
¢ of an | Emblems of our own creat resurrection, 
Emblems of the bright and better land. 
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HOW WEARY IS THIS TOWN TO ME! 


How weary is this town to me, 
IT know not how to pass the hours: 
My Ellen, would 1 were with thee !— 
My garden with its trees aud flowers. 


*Tis sad, ’tis pitiful tu see 
The crowds on crowds of houseless poor, 
Who beg and pray for crusts of bread 
And shelter, daily, door from door. 
It makes my heart well nigh to break,— 
For are they not as good as I ?— 
Oh. that I had a store of gold, 
To help them in their misery ! 
How weary is this town to me, 
[ know not how to pass the hours ; 
My Ellen, would 1 were with thee !— 
My garden with its trers and flowers, 


I miss at eve the setting sun. 
Aud all that free, gay, golden sky ; 
Bat more than all, the look it won, 
Dear Ellen, from thy soft blue eye ! 
I miss thine own melodious song 
Of love, or plaintive melody ;— 
The birds which build their nests among 
The branches of our apple tree. 
How weary is this town to me, 
{ kuow not how to pasa the hours; 
My Ellen weul.! I were with thee !— 
My gardeu with its trees and flowers. 


Oh, better far than all the wealth 
That ever humankind possessed, 
Ix liberty, combined with health, 
A conscience pure and wnoppressed. 
Au! thus to pass a life serene, 
Yet not unmindful it must cease, 
To-morrow happier than to-day, 
A youth of joy,—an age of peace ! 
ifow weary is this town to me, 
I kuow not how to pass the hours ; 
My Ellen would I were with thee !— 
My garden with its trees and flowers. 





HINDOO ATTRIBUTES OF THE DEITY. 


In the Hindu books we find applied to the 
Divinity a variety of expressions that cannot 
be surpassed by those who entertain the most 
sublime ideas of the Divine Being. In the 
Institutes of Menu, he is described as the sole 
self-existing power, the sole of all things, he 
whom alone the mind can perceive, who exists 
from eternity, and whom no being can com- 
prehend. In the Brahmanda Purana, he is 
denominated the great God, the great Omni- 

t, Omniscient one, the greatest in the 
world, the great Lord who goes through all 
worlds, incapable of decay. In a prayer 
translated by Mr. Colebrooke, from one of the 
Vedas, he is called, the pure Brahme, whom 
none can apprehend as an object of perception, 
above, around, or in the midst ; the God who 
pervades all regions, the first. born ; he, prior 
to whom nothing was born ; who became all 
beings, himself the Lord of creatures; he who 
made the fluid sky and solid earth, who fixed 
the solar orb and celestial abode, whom heaven 
and earth mentally contemplate; the myste- 
rious Being in whom the universe perpetually 
exists, resting on that sole support ; in whom 
this world is absorbed, from whom it issues. 

W.G.C. 
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CHESHUNT HOUSE, 


FORMERLY THE MANORIAL* RESIDENCE OF 
$T. ANDREW LE MOTE. 


Tue above venerable relic of antiquity is 
situated ata short distance from the church 
of Cheshunt, dedicated to St. Mary; and 
certainly forms one of the most interesting 
spots in the parish : it was once the residence 
of St. Andrew le Mote. It is erected on an 
elevated site, in a small park. The building 
was formerly more extensive, a great part 
being taken down about one hundred and 
thirty years since: what at present. remains, 
consists of a large hall and apartments to the 
north, with a vaulted crypt underneath, which 
is said to have been used for divine service : 
this was paved with embossed tiles. 

The building is supposed to have been 
erected as early as the time of Henry VI., 
and was parcel of the revenue of John Walsh, 
of Cheshunt ; who, by his will, dated 26th of 
October, 1501, devised it to Sir John More, 
Knt., one of the justices of the Common Pleas, 
and father of the celebrated and virtuous Lord 
Chancellor More. 

John Jocelin, and Thomas Knight, and their 
heirs, together with Thomas Underhill, Thomas 
Spare, and Conand Clayten, granted the manor 
of St. Andrew’s, in Cheshunt, one messuage 
and twenty acres of land, and the moiety of 
the manor of Moteland, alias Mote, with the 
appurtenances in Cheshunt aforesaid, to cer- 
tain parties: afterwards it reverted to the 
crown ; when King Henry VIII. gave the 
manors of Andrew’s and Le Mote to Cardinal 
Wolsey, ‘who was also appointed bailiff of 
the honour, and keeper of the park of 
Cheshunt. Upon the death of Wolsey, 
they again came into the possession of the 
crown, and they were granted to Thomas 
Denny, of Cheshunt, Esq., in whose family 
they remained for some time; at length it 
became the property of Sir Robert Dacres, 
Knt., who sold them to James, Earl of Salis- 
bury : he dying seized of the same, it de- 
scended to James his son, who sold it to 
Sir Edward Desbovery: he dying, [1694,] 
devised by his will that his two sons, William 
and Jacob, should sell the same; and Sir 
‘Sohn Shaw, of Kent, Knt., became the pur- 

chaser: Mrs. Meliora Shaw, of the same 

* Manor signifies, in common law, a rule or govern- 

ment which a man hath over such as hold land within 
his fee: as to the original of these munors, it seems, 
that, in the beginning, there was a certain compass of 

round granted by the king to some man of worth, for 

im and his heirs to dwell upon, and to exercise some 
jurisdiction, more or less, within that compass, as he 

thonght good to grant; performing 


again such services and reuts as he t! ht good ; and 
by that means, as he became tenant to the king, so the 
interiors became tenants to him, but those great men, 
or their posterity, have alievated these mansions and 
lands so given ¢ by their priuce; and many, for 
capital offences, have forfeited them to the king: and 
hereby they stil) remain in the crowa, or are bestowed 
upon vti.s.—Cowel 


THE MIRROR. 






family, was the last inhabitant of Cheshunt 
House. 

The Great Hall, thirty-seven feet long, 
twenty-one wide, and thirty-six high, has an 
arched roof, supported by timber-worked ribs 
of chesnut, in the Gothic style; the sides are 
wainscotted, and the floor paved with black 
and white marbles; over the fire-place, at the 
north end, is a portrait of Cardinal Wolsey, it 
is on panel, and, like all the poftraits known 
of that splendid prelate, it is a side face;* and 
surrounded by carved work of festoons of flow- 
ers, aud cherubim, surmounted by a bishop’s 
mitre; above this portrait hangs a large family 
piece of the Shaw’s, painted by Sir Peter Lely. 
Among the other portraits are:— 

A three-quarter one of —— Mayo, Esq., 
great-grandfather of the present proprietor, 
when of the age of 105; he died, et.—118. 

Sir John Shaw, above spoken of; he suffered 
imprisonment for his adherence to the cause 
of Charles I. 

Dr. Hicks, the celebrated linguist; born in 
1566; died, 1630. 

Lord Falkland; temp. Charles I. 

Charles 1., by Vandyke. 

Charles II., by ditto. 

Archbishop Laud. 

Archbishop Juxon. 

William III. 

Mary, his queen. 

William I1I., at the battle of the Boyne. 

There are also numerous other portraits, 
together with four large Scripture pieces, in 
this Hall. 

At the south end are two antique busts of 
Balbinus and Caracalla. 

Several suits of chain and other armour, 
ornament this truly interesting room; as also, 
many banners, escutcheons, and weapons of 
war; with a very curious antique chair, called 
Cardinal Wolsey’s. In the gallery is an an- 
cient organ. 

Cheshunt House may be seen on applica- 
tion to the housekeeper. 

The parish of Cheshunt is certainly redolent 
of antiquarian reminiscences ; it was here, 

‘ stood the once celebrated and royal residence, 

Theobalds, the favourite residence of Lord 
Burleigh, and, afterwards, that of James L., 
who died there in 1625; it became the occa- 
sional residence of Charles I., having been the 
place where he received the petition from both 
houses of parliament, in 1642, a short time be- 
fore he placed himself at the head of the army. 
Near the church is a house in which Richard 
Cromwell, after resigning the protectorate, 
lived in retirement under the assumed name of 
Clark, until his death, in 1712. Waltham 
Cross, a considerable hamlet in this parish, 
is distinguished by a beautiful stone cross, 
erected by Edward [.,in memory of his queen, 
Eleanor, who died at Hardeby, near Grantham, 
in Lincolnshire. 


© There is a little bit of gossip extant, ascribing the 
teason of the cardinal never allowing bis front portras 
to be taken, to his having lost an eye—the effect of an 
amour. 
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FLOWERS. 


‘[THE subjoined delicate poem, is from “ Voices 


of the Night,” by Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow, of the United States. It is written in 
a style of pensive and contemplative beauty, 
and although Horace Smith has fore-ran the 
author on the same subject, yet is this no un- 
worthy continuation of the same harmonious 
strain, At this season, fit hymn is it to be said 
or sung, under the shades of jessamine bowers, 
or in gardens where the silver-belled ladye- 
lilies breathe. ] 


Spake full well, in language quaint and olden, 
Que who dwelleth by the castled Rhine, 

When he called the flowers so blue and golden, 
Stars that in earth’s firmament do shine. 


Stars they are, wherein we read our history, 
As astrologers and seers of eld ; 

Yet not wrapped about with awful mystery, 
Like the burning stars, which they beheld. 


Wondrous truths, aud manifold as wondrous, 
«god hath writteu in those stars above ; 

Kut not less iu the bright flowerets under us 
Stands the revelation of his love. 


Bright and glorious is that revelation, 
Written all over this great world of ours ; 
M king evident our own creation, 
In these stars of earth.—these golden flowers. 


And the Poet, faithful and far-seeing, 
Sees alike in stars and flowers, a part 
Of the self-same, universal being. 
Which is throbbing in his brain and heart. 


Gorgeous flowerets in the sun-light shining, 
Blossoms flaunting in the eve of day, 

Tremulous leaves, with soft and silver lining, 
Buds that open only to decay. 


Brilliant hopes, all wove in gorgeous tissues, 
Flaunting gaily iu the golden light ; 

Large desires, with most uncertain issues, 
Tender wishes blossoming, at uight! 


These in flowers and men are more than seeming ; 
* . Workings are they of the self-same powers, 
Which the poet, in no idle dreaming, 
Seeti: in himself and in the flowers. 


Everywhere about us are they glowing, 
Some like stars to tell us Spring is born ; 
Others, their blue eyes with tears o’erflowing, 

Stand like Ruth amid the golden cora. 


Not alone in Spring's armorial bearing, 
And in Summer's green-emblazoned field, 
But io arms of brave old Autumn’s wearing, 
fu the centre of his brazen shield. 


Not alone in meadows and green alleys, 
On the mountain-top, and by the brink 
Of sequestered pools in woodland valleys, 
Where the slaves of Nature stoop to drink. 


Not alone in her vast dome of glory, 
Not on graves of bird aud beast alone, 
But in old cathedrals, high and hoary, 
On the tombs of he: ves carved in stone. 


In the cottage of the rudest peasant, 

In ancestral homes, whose crumbling towers, 
Speaking of the Past unto the Present, 

Tell us of the ancient Games of Flowers. 


In all places, then, and in all seasons, — 

Flowers expand their light and soul-like wings, 
Teaching us, by most persuasive reasons, 

How akin they are to human things. 


And with child-like, credulous affection, 
We behold their tender buds expand ;— 
Emblems of our own great resnrrection, 
Emblems of the bright and better lund, 
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HOW WEARY IS THIS TOWN TO ME! 


How weary is this town to me, 
T know not how to pass the hours: 
My Ellen, would | were with thee !— 
My garden with its trees aud flowers. 


*Tis sad, ’tis pitiful tu see 
The crowds on crowds of houseless poor, 
Wiro beg and pray for crusts of read 
And shelter, daily, door from door. 
It makes my heart well nigh to break,— 
For are they vot as good as 1 ?— 
Oh. that I had a store of gold, 
To help them in their migery ! 
How weary is this town to me, 
I know not how to pass the hours ; 
My Ellen, would 1 were with thee !— 
My garden with its trees and flowers. 


I miss at eve the setting sun. 
And all that free, gay, golden sky , 
Bot more than all, the look it won, 
Dear Ellen, from thy soft blue eye ! 
I miss thine own melodious song 
Of love, or plaintive melody ;— 
The birds which build their uests among 
The branches of our apple tree. 
How weary is this town to me, 
{ kuow not how to pasa the hours; 
My Eilen weul.! I weie with thee !— 
My gardeu with its trees and flowers. 


Oh, better far than all the wealth 
That ever humankiud possessed, 
Is liberty, combined with health, 
A conscience pure and wnoppressed. 
Awl thus to pass a life serene, 
Yet not unmindful it must cease, 
To-morrow happier than to-day, 
A youth of joy,—an age of peace ! 
flow weary is this town to me, 
I kuow not how to pass the hours ; 
My Ellen would I were with thee '— 
My garden with its trees and flowers. 





HINDOO ATTRIBUTES OF THE DEITY. 


In the Hindu books we find applied to the 
Divinity a variety of expressions that cannot 
be surpassed by those who entertain the most 
sublime ideas of the Divine Being. In the 
Institutes of Menu, he is described as the sole 
self-existing power, the sole of all things, he 
whom alone the mind can perceive, who exists 
from eternity, and whom no being can com- 
prehend. In the Brahmanda Purana, he is 
denominated the great God, the great Omni- 
t, Omniscient one, the greatest in the 
world, the great Lord who goes through all 
worlds, incapable of decay. In a prayer 
translated by Mr. Colebrooke, from one of the 
Vedas, he is called, the pure Brahme, whom 
none can apprehend as an object of perception, 
above, around, or in the midst ; the Ged who 
pervades all regions, the first. born ; he, prior 
to whom nothing was born ; who became all 
beings, himself the Lord of creatures; he who 
made the fluid sky and solid earth, who fixed 
the solar orb and celestial abode, whom heaven 
and earth mentally contemplate ; the myste- 
rious Being in whom the universe perpetually 
exists, resting on that sole support ; in whom 
this world is absorbed, from whom ‘S issues. 


2n2 
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MADAME AUBRY ; 
or, 
A WOMAN’S MAGNANIMITY. 
A TRUE TALE. 


Mapame Avsry lived in a solitary chateau, 
not far from the town of ——. e family 
consisted only of M. Aubry, his wife, a child 
about a year old, and one maid-servant. In 
the little town, every light is out by ten 
o’clock, and of course the most perfect solitude 
reigned at that hour in their house, which 
lies off the road, completely hidden by trees. 
One night last winter, Madame Aubry was 
sitting alone, reading. Her husband had left 
her in the morning to visit a friend some six 
or eight miles off, and, as he expected to bring 
home a considerable sum of money, he had 
taken the unusual precaution of arming him- 
self with a pair of pistols. At about six 
_ clock, the lady went up to her room to put 
her child to bed. Her apartment was a large 
room on the first floor. The night was a gloomy 
one, cold, and dark, and every now and then 
2 dash of rain beat against the gothic windows. 
The trees in the garden bowed to the wind, 
and their branches came sweeping against 
the casement, making the night more solemn 
and melancholy than usual. Madame Aubry 
sat down on a low chair near the fire ; she 
had her child on her lap, preparing it for the 
cradle. Just as she cast her eyes towards 
the alcove, to see if the cradle was ready, the 
fire flashed up brightly, and threw a strong 
light on the alcove, by which she distinguished 
@ pair of feet, pid | in heavy nailed shoes, 
ping out under the curtain in front of the 
. A thousand thoughts passed through 
her mind in .an instant. The person hidden 
there was a thief, perhaps an assassin—that 
was clear. She had no protection, no aid at 
hand. Her husband was not to return till 
eight at soonest, and it was now only half- 
six. What was to be done? e did 
not utter a single cry, nor even start on her 
seat. The robber probably meant to remain 
quiet where he was till midnight, and then 
seize the money her husband was to bring 
with him ; but if he should find he was disco- 
vered, and that there was no one in the house 
but two women, he would most probs 
murder them. Besides, might not the girl 
be the robber’s accomplice? Several slight 
causes of suspicion occurred to her at once, 
and all these reflections passed through her 
mind in less time than we take to write them. 
She decided at once what she should do, which 
was, to send the girl out of the room. 

“You know that dish my husband likes,” 
said she, without betraying her alarm by the 
least change in the tones of her voice, “ I 
ought to have remembered to have got it 
ready for his supper. Go down stairs and 
see about it at once.” 

“ Does not madame require my help here, 
as she generally does ?” 

“No, no, I will attend to everything myself. 
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I know my husband would not be pleased, if 
he were to come home after his ride, in such 
bad weather, and not find a good supper 
ready.” 
After some delays which increased in the 
lady’s mind that suspicion she was forced to 
conceal, the girl left the room, and Madame 
Aubry was left alone with her child, those 
two feet, motionless at their post, still peeping 
out under the curtain. She kept by the fire, 
with her child on her lap, continuing to caress 
it, and sing to it, almost mechanically. The 
child cried: it wanted to be put to bed, 
but its cradle was near the alcove—near 
those dreadful feet, how could she find cou- 
rage to go near them! At last she madea 
violent effort. ‘ Come, my child,” said she, 
and got up. Hardly able to stand erect, she 
walked towards the alcove, close to the robber. 
She put the child in the cradle, singing it to 
sleep as usual. We may imagine how much 
inclination she had to sing. hen the child 
fell asleep, she left it, and resumed her seat by 
the fire. She did not dare to leave the room; 
it would arouse the suspicions of the robber, 
and of the girl, probably his accomplice. Be-, 
side, she could not bear the thought of leaving ’ 
her child, even if it were to purchase her own 
safety. The clock pointed to seven. An 
hour yet, a whole hour, before her husband 
would come! Her eyes were fixed on those 
feet, which threatened her with death at any 
moment, with a sort of fascination. The 
deepest silence reigned in the room. The 
infant slept quietly. We do not know whe- 
ther even an Amazon, in her place, would 
have been bold enough to try a struggle with 
the robber. Every few minutes she would 
hear a noise in the garden. In that noise, a 
ray of hope shone on her for a moment—it 
was her husband, it was deliverance! But 
no—it was only the wind and rain, or the 
shutters creaking. What an age every minute 
seemed to be. Oh, heavens! the feet moved ! 
Does the thief mean to leave his hiding-place! 
No. It was only a slight, probably involun- 
tary movement, to ease himself by changing 
his position, The clock strikes—only once, 
it is the half-hour only—and the clock is too 
fast, besides ! How much anguish, how many 
silent prayers in these trying minutes! She 
took up a book of devotion, and tried to read, 
but her eyes would wander from the page to 
fix on those Hf shoes. All at once a thought 
arose that chilled her to the very heart. Sup- 
pose her husband should not come! The 
weather is stormy, and he has relatives in 
the village he went to. Perhaps they have 
persuaded him it was unsafe to travel at night 
with so large a sum of money about him: 
perhaps they have forced him, with friendly 
violence, to yield to their urgent invitations 
to wait till morning. It is striking eight— 
and nobody comes. The idea we have alluded 
to, appears to her more and more probable. 
After two hours of such agony, the unhappy 
lady, whose courage had been kept up by te 
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hope of final rescue, feels her strength and 
hope fail her. Soon-she hears a noise under 
the window, and listens, doubtfully. This 
time she is not mistaken. The heavy outer- 
door creaks on its hinges, and shuts with 
clamour ; a well-known step is heard on the 
stairs, and a man enters, a tall, stout man. 
It is he, it ishe! At that moment, if he had 
been the worst of all husbands, he would have 
been perfection in his wife’s eyes. He had 
only taken off his wet cloak and put away 
his pistols, and delighted at again secing what 
he loves most on earth, opens his arms to 
embrace his wife. She clasps him convul- 
sively, but in a moment, recovering her self- 
possession, puts her finger on his lips, and 
points to the two feet peeping out under tho 
curtain. 

If M. Aubry had been wanting in presence 
of mind, he would not have deserved to be 
the husband of such a woman. He madea 
slight gesture to show he understood her, and 
said aloud, “ Excuse me, my dear, I left the 
money down stairs. I’ be back in two 
minutes.” Within that time he returned, 
pistol in hand. He looks at the priming, 
walks to the alcove, stoops, and while the 
fore-finger of his right hand is on the trigger, 
with the other hand he seizes one of the feet, 
and cries in a voice of thunder, “ Surrender, 
or you're a dead man!” He drags by the 
feet into the middle of the room a man of most 
ill-favoured aspect, crouching low to avoid 
the pistol, which is held within an inch of his 
head. He is searched, and a sharp dagger 
found on him. He confesses that the girl was 
his accomplice, and had told him M. Aubry 
would bring a large sum home that night. 


‘Nothing remains now, but to give them over 


to the authorities. Madame Aubry asked 
her husband to pardon them, but the voice of 
duty is louder than that of pity. When M. 
Aubry heard from his wife all she had gone 
through, he could only say, “ Who would 
have thought you so courageous!” but, in 
spite of her courage, she was attacked that 
night with a violent nervous fever, and did 
not get over her heroism for several days.— 
New York Mirror. 


THE SPIDER. 


Waar an agile tumbler is the spider! How 


.§ boldly, and yet how surely, does he climb, and 


creep, and spring among his lofty and tremu- 
lous rigging! See him dropping from some 
tall thin bough, as if he were descending from 
& star; and when he has reached the ground 


: he swoons not, nor is bruised; he leaves it to 


the son of Jupiter to be maimed, to the son of 
Apollo to be slain, by a fall to earth; wise 
mechanist, he suspends himself as surely as if 
he were upheld by the golden chain that 


.f unites the worlds; rare dancer, he touches the 


tod as lightly as a butterfly or a breezes aspi- 
ting ter, that will not live below his for- 
mer home—with the airy nimbleness of a bird, 
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he mounts the moonbeam ladder that himself 
has made, draws after him the polished stair- 
case of ductile crystal, that no crawling worm 
may follow him to his castle, and sits in state, 
where, from his breezy chambers and gossamer 
casements, he may look out with contempt on 
the seeds of the rude labourer and puzzled ar- 
tist—Man! 

And in those dim and quiet recesses, wherein 
he often dwells, like Mahomet in his cave, or 
Luther at Wurtzburg, or Socrates in the sha- 
dow, how notably and profoundly doth he not 
meditate on the powers of nature, and the laws 
of existence? S| of the cob-web brains of 
philosophers and poets! Where, I pr’ithee, is 
the man, whose brain deserves so honourable 
anepithet? Let us estimate the inward thought 
and pregnancy of speculation by the outward 
achievement, which is its sign and type. What 
moralist, what man of fancy hath ever figured 
and embodied his conception of the universe, 
and the causes of things, in so clear and com- 
plex a plan as a cobweb, and with a hand so 
plastic as the spider? Must he not be a 
nuine recipient and expositor of the principles: 
of truth, who constructs out of his own blood 
and thoughts so complete, definite, and signi- 
ficant a symbol of the system of creation? 
How methodically are the great lines and main 
supports arra: » how carefully and strongly 
compacted; how minute, delicate, and suitable 
the small connexions and details: how clear 
in the mind of the artist must necds be the 
view of all the moral and physical relations of 
the world: how strictly practical and allied 
with the individual character; how dependent 
on his connection with all above him, and all 
below him! Happy man would he be, whose 
mind should approach the method, and deli- 
cacy, and sensibility of a cobweb! 

Put forth your best, O blind and clownish 
generation, and when will you construct a web 
so airy and regular? What be your engine- 
ries and your weavings—what be your ground 
plans and your diagrams, compared to the 
exact beauty ofa cobweb? Look at those fine 
threads, those strengthening diagonals, those 
sharply-drawn,and concentric circles, and then 
boast of the bare and meagre Roman castra- 
melation, or the clumsy art of Flemish engi- 
neering. When shall your bounties, or your 
prohibitions, or your free trade, the mightiness 
of your machines, or the skill of your throw- 
sters, draw out a line which would show finer 
than a cable, beside this thin and silver thread? 
The labyrinths of your old ens, the mazes 
of your modern cities! Bring Egypt and 
Crete, bring Le Notre and the seventeenth 
century, set London and Pekin beside a cob- 
web, and teach yourselves to be abashed by 
the art of the insect, and the mystery of its ha- 
bitation! Learn from this, how coarse the 
lace on a queen’s bosom; how irregularly 
knotted and ignorantly arranged, the nets 
which catch in the blue Mediterranean, and 
around the promontories of the north, the fish 
for the feasts of luxury, and the kettle of Do- 
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mitian. Where is the Rhetiarian gladiator 
who will weave his web out of his own bow- 
els, and fight without a weapon? Or when 
was the golden hair of Euphrosyne bound 
with a net, the silk whereof was a living por- 
tion of the goddess ? 

The age is unworthy of these contemplations, 
or else it might fairly be urged that a cobweb 
is the evidence and badge of a calm and reve- 
rend antiquity. When the conqueror is a 
handful of dust, when his conquests have 
fallen to fragments, and his dynasty passed 
away,—then, in the silent halls of his splen- 
dour, and about the mouldering pillars of his 
monuments, the spider weaves his glimmering 
web, the one true heir to the fame of Alexan- 
der, and the empire of Darius. Then comes 
in to inherit the palaces and the trophies, and 
to write its moralizing on the wealth and the 
iniquity, that small and grey philosopher, the 
spider, and runs to and fro over the banquet- 
table of Sardanapalus and Semiramis, and 
makes a roof in the entry of the pyramid, and 
spreads the mantle of his new possession on 
the throne of the Cesars. For gladiator, and 
spectator, and emperor, what now has the 
circus but a spider? What now has Timur, 
instead of his hundred diadems, but a cobweb? 
What fills the skull of Archimedes, but that 
one little diagram? the twilight web is waver- 
ing where the banuers of monarchs, and the 
veils of the lovely, have passed away. That 
thin pale thread succeeds to all of brightest 
and most permanent on earth. That brief 
and significant description has marked the 
tombs of Adam and the Patriarchs, and it 
shall be written on the sepulchres of mankind, 
when the world shall not contain a living 
man. 


FRENCH ECCLESIASTICAL 
ORATORY. 


France certainly owes, if not entirely, in great 
part, the brilliancy, life, and eloquence of her 
prose, to her ecclesiastical writers. However 
religion might seem to stoop in some degree 
from her elevated position, to assume the the- 
atric manner required by the state of society, 
yet, from this condescension to popularity she 
unquestionably devives great and lasting ad- 
vantages. Religion was at this period one of 
the great dominant impulses of the French 
mind; the wars of the League had left a vio- 
lent agitation in the heart of man; a burning 
zeal, darkening into intolerance, which all the 
gentleness of Fenelon could not allay, and of 
which he himself was the victim, still actuated 
the courtly bishops, who administered reli- 
gious flaiteries, or at least condescended to 
make their solemn admonitions acceptable to 
the royal ear, by their dazzled and vbsequious 
homage to his sovereignty. The unexhausted 
controversy with the Protestants, which was 
terminated by the revocation of the edict of 
Nantes, fatally, indeed, forthe Gallican church, 
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by allowing it to relapse into indolent secu- 
rity, as well as for the faith, justice, and hu- 
manity of Louis XIV; the strife with Jan- 
senism, and even the controversy about Qui- 
etism, kept the intellect of the higher French 
clergy in a state of fertile excitement. Nor 
can it be doubted that their constant habit of 
preaching for effect, acted with a powerful in- 
fluence on their polemic writings. It was as 
the practised orator uf the pulpit, addressing 
a refined and fastidious audience, that the 
greatest controversialist of modern times, Bos- 
suet, acquired that force, pregnancy, and rapi- 
dity of style, that perspicuity when treating 
on the abstrusest topics—that power of sweep- 
ing the mind along with an irresistible torrent, 
as it seems, while we are borne away upon it, 
of unanswerable argument; of awing and con- 
founding the intellect till it dares not, or is al- 
most too much paralyzed, to venture on exam‘- 
nation. The training in this same school of 
popular eloquence, enabled the Eagle of Meaux 
to cast that clear, and rapid, and comprehen- 
sive survey over ancient universal history. 
However it may not satisfy, either by its depth 
or its accuracy, the deinands of philosophic 
history, though it is the view of a strictly 
Romish ecclesiastic, and clearly shows from 
what position it is taken; yet as a composi- 
tion, this work of Bossuet’s may be-considered 
among the imperishable records of human ge- 
nius.— Quarterly Review, NO. CXXX, p. 373. 


THE BEHAVIOUR ON THE SCAFFOLD 
OF MARIE ANTOINETTE, MADAME 
ROLAND, AND CHARLOTTE CORDAY. 

MARIE ANTOINETTE, 
Tue Prince de Ligne, thus generously speaks 
of this abused and unfortunate woman : “ ‘The 
breath of calumny has not even respected the 
memory of the loveliest and best of women; 
of whose spotless heart and irreproachable 
conduct, no one can bear stronger evidence 
than I. Her soul was as pure, as her face 
was fair; yet, neither virtue, nor beauty, could 
save the victim of sanguinary Liberty.” In 
relating this (says his biographer), his voice 
faltered, and his eyes were suffused with tears. 

Though culumniated, she made the happiness 

of her husband, the first wish of her heart. 

Diana de Polignac, said of her :—“ No one 

knew how to confer an obligation with such a 

giace, as this princess; a grace, which gave 

an inestimable value to the most trivial fa- 
vours she bestowed.” After her trial before 
the revolutionary tribunal, which lasted eigh- 
teen hours, she retired fatigued to her dungeon, 
and the following morning, at eleven, she was 
summoned to ascend the cart, which was to 
conduct her to the scaffold. She obeyed with 
dignity, and in profound silence. She mounted 
the scaffold with precipitation, and falling on 
her knees, after uttering a prayer, she laid 
down her head on the machine, and lifting up 
her eyes to Heaven, closed them in death, the 
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10th of October, 1793, at the age of 38. Her 
countenauce, which with every feature of 
beauty once beamed benignity and love, had 
assumed an aspect of settled melancholy, and 
she had nearly lost the use of one of her eyes, 
from the uawholesome air to which she had 
been exposed. She was a piteous spectacle 
oa her way to the scatfold. A white waist- 
coat with sleeves, but leaving her neck and 
shoulders bare, was put upon her, her hands 
were tied behind her with cords, and she was 
conveyed to the Tumbril that waited for her. 

The tying her hands behind her, previous to 
her ascending the scaffold, was a peculiar act 
of cruelty, not even practised on Charlotte 
Corday. Beside her, sat the priest and exe- 
cutioner. Her head was bare! the hand of 
the hangman had already ¢ut off those once 
fair tresses. 

As she was placed in the cart, the mob ap- 
plauded, and cried bravo! Thus apparelled, 
and attended, in this constrained and painful 
attitude, amidst two ranks of insulting and 
applauding ruffians, over a rugged pavement, 
for near a mile, passed the mother, daughter, 
sister, and wife, of emperors and kings ; the 
offspring of Macia Theresa, the descendant of 
the Cesars ! 

The procession lasted near an hour and a 
half; during this whole time, no murmur, no 
sign of indignation, anger, or complaint, es- 
caped her ; she looked round her with a calm 
and dignified air. 

When she mounted the scaffold, the same 
applauses and bravoes were heard again. She 
smiled, The executioners bound their victim 
to the plank which bowed her to the axe, 
and terminated her sufferings. 

She was afterwards thrown into a hole, 
dug in the church-yard of La Magdalene, and 
lime thrown over her remains, to destroy 
them speedily, as had been done to her hus- 
band. 

It is said, that when she first ascended the 
scaffold, she turned her eyes with great emo- 
tion towards the Tuilleries, the former abode 
of her greatness. 


MADAME ROLAND. 


The Dictionnaire Historique, Literaire, et 
Bibliographique des Frangaises, thus speaks 
of Madame Roland :—“ Dans sa jeunesse, 
sous le tranquille abri du toit paternal, elle 
fut heureuse avec des fleures et des lions; ces 
mémes objets lui faisaient souvent oublier dans 
sa prison, l’injustice des hommes; leurs sot- 
tises et ses maux. Le jour de son supplice, 
e'le prouva que sa grande ame était supérieure 
4 tous les événemens. Elle recut la mort avec 
une sérénité et une constance héroique, car 
elle savait que la posterité change pour linno- 
ceace, les echafauds en triomphes, et qu’une 
gloire immortelle remplace une ignominie 

ere 


In her philosophical and literary essays, 
are many sublime reflections, particularly on 
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the justice of God, and the immortality of the. 
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Soul. Her chapter on “Old Age,” is a mas- 
ter-piece of beauty :—“ When the powerful 
hand of time imprints on us the wrinkles of 


age, blunts the senses, absorbs the vigour of _ 


the mind and body, what would be able to 
charm and dispel the grief of falling into 
decay !—rememb ance aud hope; the testimo- 
nies of a soul without reproach ; the hope of @ 
future state. ‘These are helpful aids which 
soften the declivity, by which we descend to the 
grave ; they embellish the road by the attrac- 
tions of the prospect, and make us resign our- 
selves to the arms of death, as quietly as to 
those of sleep.’’ Her tour through Switzer- 
land, equals, if not surpasses, in energy of de- 
scriptive language, all former tours. 

In her “ Appeal to Impartial Posterity,” 
written during her five months imprisonment, 
are scattered a profusion of noble sentiments, : 
and charming thoughts, which sufficiently 
paint the spotless life of this extraordinary: 
woman, whose heart seems to have been the 
temple of every virtue, and who was murdered, 
at the age of 39, by cowardly assassins. She 
thus concludes a most devout and affecting 
paper, which she calls “ My Last Thoughts,” 
and which she wrote in her prison, three 
weeks before she was guillotined. ‘Farewell, 
my dear child, my worthy husband, my faith- 
ful servant, and my good friends ; farewell, 
thou sun, whose resplendent beams used to 
shed serenity over my soul, while they re- 
called it to the skies; farewell, ye solitary. 
fields, which I have so often contemplated 
with emotion; and you, ye rustic inhabitants 
of Thezée, who were wont to bless my pre- 
sence, whom I attended in sickness, whose 
labours I alleviated, and whose indigence I 
relieved, farewell ; farewell, peaceful retire- 
ments, where I enriched my mind with moral 
truths, and learned, in the silence of medita- 
tion, to govern my passions, and to despise the 
vanity of the world.” 

Monsieur Champagneux, her affectionate, 
biographer, tells us, that a few days before 
she was dragged to the scaffold, she said, “If 
fate had allowed me to live, I believe I should 
have been ambitious of only one thing; and 
that would have been, to write the Annals of 
the Present Age, and to become the Macauley 
of my country. I have, in my confinement, 
conceived a real fondness for Tacitus, and 
cannot go to sleep till I have read a passage 
of his work.’”’ He further says, “I had 
greatly admired her in the other moments of 
her life; but I knew not her real value, till I 
saw her under bolts and bars. What dignity 
she carried into her prison! She was there, 
as ona throne. I approached her cell, as a 
pilgrim approaches a shrine. She softened 
every one around her. The keepers, their 


wives, and all the officers of the prison, shewed 
her the greatest respect ; her energetic dispo- 
sition, heart, and cultivated mind, rendered 
her the delight and admiration of all who 
knew her.’ , ' 
On her mock trial being ended, she w: 
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ordered for execution within twenty-four 
hours. She did not deceive the expectations 
of her friends. She preserved all the calmness 
of a great mind when conducted to the scaffold. 
She saw, without a murmur, her hair cut off, 
and quietly suffered her hands to be tied. She 
passed through the streets amid the hootings 
of the base populace. ‘She wished to trans- 
mit to posterity the feelings which she expe- 
rienced in thus passing from her prison to the 
place of execution, and, when arrived at the 
foot of the scaffold, she asked for paper and a 
pen, which ‘were refused her; she would then 
have written with a tranquility which will be 
believed only by those who were perfectly ac- 
quainted with her character.” 

The impassioned pen of the judicious and 
feeling Roioffe, thus describes her execution: 
“ Though past the prime of life, she was still 
a charming woman, her countenance very ex- 
ag but her misfortunes and confinement 

ad left traces of melancholy, which tempered 
their natural vivacity. Something more than 
is generally found in the eyes of women, was 
painted in hers—it was easy to see that the 
recollection of her daughter and her husband 
had drawn tears from her eyes. The woman 
who waited on her said to me one day: ‘ Be- 
fore you, she musters up all her courage, but 
in her own room she sometimes stands for 
three hours together, leaning against her 
window, and weeping.’ On the day she was 
condemned she was neatly dressed in white, 
and her long black hair flowed loosely to her 
waist. Her dress was not meant to excite 
pity, but was chosen as a symbol of the purity 
of her mind, At the place of execution, she 
bowed before the statue of Liberty, and pro- 
nouncéd these memorable words: ‘ O Liberty! 
what crimes are committed in thy namel’” 


CHARLOTTE CORDAY. 


She was brought up at Caen, where her ac- 
complishments were admired by the major of 
a regiment quartered in that town. The mur- 
der of that favourite by assassins excited her 
vengeance, and when she heard that he was 
branded with the name of conspirator by the 
infamous Marat, she hastened to Paris, deter- 
mined to sacrifice to her resentment, the man 
who had so shamefully abused the object of 
her’ affections, and who had also nefariously 
defended the condemnation of some deputies 
of merit and virtue. She was refused admit- 
tance at the house of Marat, but she obtained 
it by writing a letter, in which she informed 
him that she wished to disclose secrets of im- 
portance; and, while the tyrant, this terrific 
man, was © in conversation with her, 
she stabbed him to the heart. Glorying in the 
deed, she refused to fly, and was dragged to 
the revolutionary tribunal, where she heard 
the sentence of condemnation with composure. 
The serenity and dignity of her features were 

® The notorious Madame du Barry was yuillotined 
a few weeks after this. She uied screaming, and in 
despair. 


so commanding as she walked to the scaffold, 
that a gentleman from Mayence, a most res- 
pectable deputy there, Adam Lux, was so cap- 
tivated by her beauty, that he requested of the 
bloody tribunal to follow her to death. A 
short time after, he expired by the same guil- 
lotine, previous to which, in a pamphlet, he 
proposed a statue to Charlotte, with this in- 
seription: “ Greater than Brutus.” She suf- 
fered July, 1793, was twenty-four years and 
nine months: old, and was descended by the 
female line, from Peter Corneille. She is thus 
spoken of by Madame Roland: “ A heroine, 
worthy of a better age, an astonishing woman; 
taking counsel from her courage alone, she in- 
flicted death upon the apostle of murder and 
pillage.” 8. F. 





EATING. 

Every animal eats as much as it can procure, 
and as much as it can hold. A cow eats but 
to sleep, and sl but to eat ; and, not con- 
tent’ with eating all day long, “ twice it slays 
the slain,” and eats its dinner o’er again. A 
whale swallows 10,000,000 of living shrimps 
at a draught: a nursling canary-bird eats its 
own bulk in a day, and a caterpillar eats 500 
times its own weight before it lies down to 
rise a butterfly. The mite and the maggot 
eat the very world in which they live; they 
nestle and build in the roast beef; and the 
hyena, for want of better, eats himself. Yet 
a maggot has not the gout, and the whale is 
not subject to sciatica. And the Esquimaux, 
though he eats ten pounds of seal, and drinks 
a gallon of oil at a meal, and though his meal 
lasts as long as his meat, is neither troubled 
with toothache, dyspepsia, or hysterics. 


MOUNTAIN-TOPS. 
THE mountain-top is the place for the musings 
of the religious philosopher. There, every- 
thing mundane sinks to its due station of infe- 
riority; the air, purified from mists and exha- 
lations, inspires greater activity of life; the 
world’s noise and filth left far below—the 
heavens “ shed down their stellar virtue,” un- 
corrupted: the sky, carrying the thoughts 
with it, expands to a wider arch, and assumes 
a deeper blue; and, by the apparently increased 
proximity of the celestial luminaries, the soli- 
tary muser seems to have made half his jour- 
ney to the better world. The ancients, either 
from a knowledge of human nature, or from a 
certain religious instinct, sought for their con- 
secrated edifices the highest .sites. The tem- 
ple of Capitoline Jove overlooked the whole of 
the Imperial city: that of Jupiter Ammon is 
seen from far, the highest peak of the Alban 


hills: upon the highest point of the snowy 
Rochemelon, among the Alps, is a chapel, to 
which the inhabitants of the valley annually, 
and with toil ascend, to worship God. So it 
is, that elevation of place has been, at all 
times, held typical of elevation of soul. Cer- 
tainly, the one tends to produce the other. 
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THE SWISS CAR; 
COMMONLY CALLED CHAR-A-BANC, 


Tue annexed engraving illustrates the ac- 
counts given by travellers of the sort of light 
vehicle employed by the jobmasters, innkeep- 
ers, and certain of the residents in the various 
cantons of Switzerland, for the safer convey- 
ance of parties making excursions through 
such districts of that mountainous region as 
are accessible to carriages. The mule is the 
favourite in all countries where footing is in- 
secure, and their sagacious, jase. prover- 
bially stubborn race are to be found; but this 
description of equipago is fitted out with horse 
or mule indiscriminately, and the general ap- 
pearance of the tout ensemble,—the driver 
and the driven, the conveyanceand conveyed, is 
as singular and picturesque, as any of the 
droshkies, sledges, or sedans of the north. 
They are peculiarly well adapted to meet the 
dangers of a route abounding with precipices, 
and, occasionally, impracticable ruts and ra- 
vines—not to mention the fearful impediments 
cast from time to time in the way, by ava- 
lauches or overwhelming masses of detached 
snow from the mountain sides—by vast frag- 
ments of rock, or suddenly rushing torrents, 
that force their way through fissures occasioned 
by the riven mountains’-side having afforded 
free passage for the springs. On occasions of 
peril when, from the unevenness of the track, 
the passenger feels in dread of an upset, he has 
only to place his foot on the step, and encoun- 
ter the rough difficulty as a pedestrian—put- 
ting, occasionally, his shoulder to the wheel, 
or grasping the spokes so as to lift the car- 
riage dexterously into a smoother space, and 
thus, by doing his best to preserve the balance, 
resume, after a brief interval, hi cushioned 
seat in the car. There are leather cur- 
tains which draw, at will, and folding aprons, 





buckling to the sides, which, in case of snow 
or rain, afford sufficient protection from the 
weather; and the ride, with these equipments, 
and tolerably fair road, is for the most 
very agreeable, and often accomplished with a 
raj soe hee for in Alpine cliff and crag. 
e best chars-4-banc are on elliptic springs, 
as represented in the engraving, after the fash- 


ion of our low four-wheeled ns, and they 
carry three passengers. © rate of fare is 
about seven pence or eight pence a mile. 


The driver is a most fanci rsonage as to 
costume. A striped vest or short jacket of 
woollen or calico, according to the season, with 
very full sleeves, terminating at the wrist ina 
black silk or velvet band; plush velveteen 
smallclothes; white ribbed stockings, and 
small black cloth boots; a broad brimmed or 
high peaked hat of straw, garnished with ar- 
tificial flowers and ribbons ad libitum; pipe in 
mouth and tinder box and a flask of kirschen 
wasser or Swiss whiskey in his pouch, and le 
voila! en route! The Yarmouth car is the 
only vehicle bearing any resemblance to the 
char-4-banc in England. (MU.) 





COMPARATIVE DESCRIPTION OF 
QUEBEC AND MONTREAL. 
“Tue signs of progression and of stationary 
habits, are nowhere more striking] jicu- 
ous, than at Quebec and Mont 3 and no- 
where, perhaps, are domestic contrasts of al- 
most every kind, exhibited in more varied 

shapes. 

“Side by side, are seen the modern com- 
mercial store, and the ancient secluded con- 
vent. Here appears the harbour enlivened by 
an array of British shipping ; there, the lin: 
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ering remnants of primitive inactive life. 
ostling each other on the narrow causeway, 
or grouped in the wider square or markct- 
place, are the red-coated soldier of England 
and the cowled priest of France; the anti- 
quated habitant of the country, in his home- 
spun suit of grey, and the spruce denizen of 
the town, attired inthe latest European fashion; 
the swarthy aborigine of the soil, enveloped 
in his blanket, with his squaw carrying her 
papoose at her back (the little creature not 
always exhibiting in lineament, a purity of 
race), and the British artizan or labourer, in 
his peculiar garb ; while, to crown the whole, 
the alternate sound of two conflicting lan- 
guages, breaking on your ear at every step 
you take, leaves you momentarily undecided 
as to whether you be not in some provincial 
town of France or England ; the first impres- 
sion, moreover, being strengthened by the 
general appearance of the streets and houses ; 
and the last, by the British designation of 
many of the thoroughfares and the preponder- 
ance of British names along their line of front- 
age.”—Preston’s Three Years’ Residence in 
Canada. : 


“FINE GOLD.”—FROM THE GERMAN. 
No. rv. 


Solitariness. 

A cERTAIN degree of solitude seems necessary 
to the full growth and spread of the highest 
mind ; and, therefore, must a very extensive 
intercourse with men stifle many a holy germ, 
and scare away the gods, who shun the tumult 
of noisy companies, and the discussion of petty 
interests.— Novalis. 


A being, dead to the world. 


One sweet evening of August, he was in a 
mood of gentler melancholy than usual : over 
his countenance floated that bright serenity of 
resignation, that tearless emotion, that smiling 
gentleness which we sometimes see when sor- 
row is rather exhausted than elevated—as the 
soft reflection of the rainbow falls back upon 
the blue heaven. He determined to take a 
lonely farewell of his beloved scenes. 

Over the light landscape, hung (to his mind, 
not his eye) a thin undulating mist, like the 
fine aerial veil thrown over the pictures of 
Berghem and Wouvermans. He visited—ho 
touched—he gazed upon, as if to bid farewell, 
every bushy shrub, under whose shadow he 
had been wont to read: every small dark 
whirlpool, which foamed and gurgled amid 
the gnarled and bare-washed roots: every 
fragrant mossy rock ; every step in the ascent 
of hill above hill, on which he had artificially 
multiplied the rising or the setting of the sun : 
every spot where the gteat creation had drawn 
tears of enthusiasm from his too happy heart. 
But amidst the high and full-eared harvest— 
amidst the manifold stores of creation—in the 
life-teeming nest of brooding nature—in the 


seed-ground of the rich, boundless garden, a 
hollow, long-drawn voice was heard through 
the trumpet-tones of this festival of nature, 
asking, “ What dead thing wanders amid my 
universal life, to the defilement of my fair 
flowers 1” 


The Enjoyment, but non-possession of the 
Artist. 

As with artisans, so with the higher order 
of artists, we see the most striking proofs that 
man can least appropriate to himself, that 
which most completely belongs to him. His 
works leave him, as the bird the nest in which 
it was hatched. 

The lot of the architect is herein strange 
above all others. How often does he turn his 
whole mind and soul to the construction and 
petting of rooms, from which he must be 

‘or ever shut out. The royal halls ate in- 
debted to him for a splendour, the full effect 
of which, he is never to enjoy. 

In the temple, he fixes an impassable bar- 
rier, between himself and the Hely of Holies. 
The steps which he has laid for the celebration 
of the heart-elevating mysteries, he must never 
venture to ascend: as the goldsmith looks, 
with distant reverence, on the sacred chalice, 
to the gold and gems of which he has given 
shape and brilliancy. With the keys of the 
palace, the architect delivers up to the rich 
man, all its conveniences and enjoyments, of 
which he is never to share in one. 

Spring-time. 

It is not the gay colours, the joyous tones, 
and the warm air, that awaken us to fresh life 
in Spring: it is the still prophetic spirit of 
endless hopes, the presentiment of many joyful 
days. of the happy beneficial existence of so 
manifold natures : the anticipation of higher 
and immortal flowers and fruits, and the dim 
sympathy with the social, unfolding world.— 
Novalis. 


There is no more potent antidote to low 
sensuality, than the adoration of created and 
uncreated beauty. 


The beau-monde of Paris were delighted 
with Gesner’s Idylls—just as a palate, sated 
and deadened with high feeding, and poignant 
sauces, 18 refreshed by a milk diet.—August 
Wilhelm v. Schlegel. 


Alliance of a refined and unrefined Mind. 
He pored over a fatal iron-mould—a pock- 
mark, or wart, in his wife’s heart: he could 
never raise her to a lyrical enthusiasm of love, 
in which she might forget heaven and earth, 
and all things. She could count the strokes 
of the clock between his kisses, and listen to 
the pot boiling over, and run to take it off, 
with the big tears, which he had drawn forth 
by a beautiful story, or a discourse from the 
outpourings of his heart, yet standing in her 
eyes. She sat in the adjoining room, and 
sang to herself, quavering psalms, and.in the 
middle of the verse, she interwove the prosaic 
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question, “ What shall I cook this evening ?” 
And he could never get it out of his head, that 
once, in the midst of the most moved attention 
to a cabinet sermon of his, on death and eter- 
nity, she looked thoughtfully down, and at 
length said, “ Don’t put on your left stocking 
to-morrow morning ; I must first mend a hole 
in it.” The author of this history, hereby 
asserts, that he has often gone nearly out of 
his mind, in consequence of such-like feminine 


“interludes. It is, in truth, to be wished that 


the said author, in case le enter into the 
estate of matrimony, may find a woman to 
whom he can read the most essential prin- 
ciples and dictata of metaphysics and astro- 
nomy : and who, in his most towering flights, 
will not cast up his stockings at him. He 
will, however, be satisfied if one fall to his lot, 
who has humbler merits, but who is capable 
of soaring with him to a certain height—One, 
on whose opened eyes and heart, the flowery 
earth and beaming heavens strike not in in- 
finitesimals, but in large and towering masses: 
for whom the great whole is something more 
than a nursery, or a ball-room: one, who, 
with a feeling at once tender and discriminat- 
ing, and with a heart at once pious and large, 
for ever improves the man whom she has 
wedded. This it is, and no more, to which 
the author of this history limits his wishes.— 
Jean Paul F. Richter, in Siebenkés. 


FATHER MAIMBOURG’S SERMON ON 
DOGS. 


(A writer of Port Royal having witnessed 
this extraordinary scene, published an account 
of it in a preface before the defence of the 
Mons translation of the New Testament, Co- 
logne edition, 1668; which, not being reprinted 
in the Geneva edition, is a story but little 
known. His amusing narrative of this whim- 
sival cubject, runs thus :—] 

“It is now above twenty years since I went 
by chance into the chapel of the college of 
Clermont, and there I saw one mount into the 
pulpit, of an extraordinary mien, and one 
who was none of those of whom the scripture 
speaks, ‘whose wisdom shines in their coun- 
tenance.’ 

“On the contrary, there was n thing to be 
seen but fierceness in his eyes, in his gestures, 
and in all his air ; and he might have struck 
terror into the people, if this fierceness had 
not been mingled with a thousand theatrical 
oe which made them laugh. This was 

ather Maimbourg. 

“His discourse was yet more astonishing 
than his appearance, and the tenor of it was 
80 strange, that I shall never forget it. 

“It was the Sunday after Easter, when the 
Gospel abont the good shepherds was read ; 
hence, he took occasion to magnify the condi- 
tion of shepherds, by observing;*that it was 
not formerly the profession of the meanest 
people, as it is at present; but, that kings and 
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princes did not then think it unworthy of 
them. After this, he reckoned up a great 
number of princes that were shepherds. He 
forgot not the Patriarchs, but carried down 
the catalogue as far as David, upon whom he 
dwelt a long time ; of him, he gave a comical 
description of his hair, his clothes, and lastly 
of his Doe. 

“¢Tt was,’ said he, ‘a brave dog, and had 
so much courage, that we may believe, while 
his master fought against Goliah, this dog, to 
avoid the disgrace of doing nothing in the 
— hunted after the wolves, and fought 
them.’ 

“ After this good father was once entered 
upon the subject of dogs, as if he had been- 
linked to it by some secret sympathy, he could 
not tell how to leave it, and, therefore, he 
divided his sermon into four parts, according 
to the four several sorts of dogs. 

“The first sort were English dogs: the 


second, were mastiff dogs: the third, were: 


the lap-dogs: and the fourth, the good dogs : 
whereof he made an application to different 
sorts of preachers. 

“The English Dogs were the Jansenists, 
or, as they were then called, the Arnaudists, 
whom he represented as an indiscreet people, - 
who tore in pieces all men, indifferently, an 


made no distinction between the innocent and ° 


the guilty, but oppressed everybody with hard 
penances. 

“The Mastiff Dogs, he described as being 
cowardly, and having no courage but upon 
their own dunghill, and who, being off that, 
are always fearful, which he applied to 
preachers of that humour. 

“The Lap Dogs, were, according to him, 
the abbots of the court ; ‘ they are,’ says he, 


‘shaped like lions, and make a great noise, 


but when they are viewed narrowly, their 
noise is laughed at.’ And upon this occasion, 
he described their ruffles, their bands, their 
surplices, and gestures. 

“ The Good Dogs, lastly, were the Jesuits, 
and such preachers as he was. 

“It is impossible to imagine after what 
manner he treated this ridiculous subject, and 
to what an excessive pitch he carried the buf- 
foonery of his descriptions. I can assure you, 
that being then present, I saw all the reve- 
rend fathers that were in the galleries above, 
holding their sides with laughter, from the 
beginning of the sermon to the end of it, and 
the rest of the auditory could not well keep 
their countenances, and look grave ; indeed, 
there was nothing but a loud noise, which 
could not be stopt. All this diverted the 
good father, and inspired him with a new 
ardour to increase the laughter of his auditors, 
with new grimaces.” 


Mr. Stave, in his new Travels in Russia, 
says, that robbery is so frequent at Odessa, 
that “ there the eighth commandment appears 
to be totally deprived of its. negative particle.” 
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Biography. 


SIR WILLIAM SIDNEY SMITH. 


THE very sad want of feeling evinced by the 
people of England, relative to the memory of 
the above illustrious hero, reflects the test 
scandal on their national character. How de- 
grading and disgraceful, that the body of one of 
the bravest admirals of Great Britain should be 
allowed to be inurned in a foreign land ; and, 
that his benediction should have been pro- 
nounced by‘the high-minded and noble French 
people, instead of his honoured remains being 
transmitted to England, and there receiving 
the highest tribute of respect—a Public Funeral! 

We will not further dilate on this—one of 
the many unnatural signs of the times, but 
proceed to give a succinct narrative of the 
glorious career. of the subject of our memoir. 

- Wiitiam Sipney Smits, the son of a cap- 
tain in the army, was born in 1764, and edu- 
cated by Dr. Knox, at Tunbridge school. At 
an early age, manifesting a love for the sea, 
we find him, in 1780, a lieutenant in the navy; 
in 1782, a commander; and, in 1783, ob- 
tained post-rank, with the command of the 
Nemesis, of twenty-eight guns. 

On the conclusion of the American war, he 
obtained leave to serve in the Swedish navy ; 
and, for his bravery displayed in an attack on 
a Russian flotilla, the king of Sweden pre- 
sented him with the Grand Cross of the Order 
of the Sword. On the termination of hostili- 
ties between Russia and Sweden, our hero 
entered the Turkish service ; but hearing that 
Lord Hood had got possession of Toulon, he 
hastened thither, and offered his services, 
which were accepted ; and, on the evacuation 
of that city, he was deputed to destroy the 
French dock-yard and arsenal ; he succeeded 
in firing ten ships of the line, the arsenal, and 
the mast-house. 

On his return to England in 1794, he was 
appointed-to the Diamond, of thirty-two guns. 
In March, 1796, with his own ship, and two 
smaller vessels, he attacked and burnt a cor- 
vette, two luggers, four brigs, and two sloops, 
which had taken refuge in the port of Herqui. 
In a gallant attempt to cut out a ship at Havre 
de Grace, he was taken prisoner at Toulon. 
After a detention of two years, he escaped by 
means of a French officer, named Phillippeaux, 
with whom he proceeded by means of forged 
passes, to Rouen, and thence in an open boat, 
to the channel, where they were taken up by 
the Argo frigate, which soon landed them at 
Portsmouth. 

ae — his arrival - owe he was 

inted to the Tigre, of eighty-four $ 
oa in 1798, sailed for the Mediterranean’ 
On the 3rd of October, 1799, he succeeded 
Trowbridge in direeting the blockade of Alex- 
andria. On tiie 15th, he proceeded to St. 
Jean D*Acre, then besieged by the French, 
and mn astonishing exertions, he preserved 
the place, though not without an enormous 


loss of lives. The siege was raised on the 
20th of May, and Sir Sidney shortly after- 
wards received a splendid sabre and aigrette 
from the grand seignior, and the thanks of 
both houses of parliament, for his services. 
It was during the above siege, that Sir Sidney 
challenged Buona) , for some remarks 
made by the general, on his character. Buona- 
parte laughed at the message; to which he 
replied, “ that he had no objection to fight a 
duel, if Sir Sidney could bring a Marlborough 
to meet him.” 

In 1801, he co-operated, at the head of a 
arty of seamen, with the army sent out to 

Egyot under Abercrombie ; and in the battle 
which proved fatal to that eminent comman- 
der, he received a wound. At the latter end 
of the year, he received a valuable sword, 
with the freedom of the city, from the corpora- 
tion of London ; and, at the meral election, 
in 1802, he was returned for hester. Du- 
ring the short time he remained in Parliament, 
he spoke on various occasions, 

As soon as the French war broke out, he 
offered his services, and was appointed to the 
Antelope, of fifty guns, with the command of 
a flying squadron ; and, in 1804, was made a 
colonel of marines. In 1805, he was raised to 
the rank of rear-admiral of the blue ; and, in 
the following year, he hoisted his flag on board 
the Pompey, of eighty guns, in which he pro- 
ceeded to the Mediterranean. When Sir Sid- 
ney reached that station, Lord Collingwood 
gave him the command of a small squadron, 
intended to harass the French in the kingdom 
of Naples, which they had recently conquered. 
With this force, he obliged the island of Capri 
to surrender. 

About this period, he was presented with 
the Grand Cross of the Order of St. Ferdi- 
nand. In 1807, he conveyed the royal family 
of Portugal to South America; and during 
the same year, distinguished himself under 
Admiral Duckworth, against the Turks, in 
the Dardanelles. In 1809, he commanded a 
squadron on the South American station, a 
detachment of which, under Captain Yeo, ex- 
pelled the French from Cayenne. On the 11th 
of October, 1809, he married the widow of Sir 
George Rumbold. In 1812, he was appointed 
second in command of the Mediterranean 
fleet, and hoisted his flag in the Tremendous, 
seventy-four ; from which, on his arrival at 
Toulon, he removed to the Hibernia. On his 
return to England, in 1814, he was presented 
with the freedom of the Plymouth ; in the 
following year, he was made a knight com- 
mander of the Bath; and, in 1821, a full 
admiral. 

On the termination of the war with France, 
1814, after remaining a short time in England, 
he took up his residence in Paris, where he 
remained, beloved and respected by all who 
had the honour of his friendship or acquaint- 
ance, until the 27th of last May, when he 
breathed his last, in the seventy-sixth year of 


his age, at his residence, No. 9, Rue d Agues- : 
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seau ; and, on the 5th day of June, the mor- 
tal remains of the gallant and illustrious ad- 
miral were interred in the cemetery of Pere 
la Chaise.. The introductory part of the ser- 
vice was performed in the church, by the Right 
Rev. Bishop Luscombe, and the body was then 
borne to the cemetery, attended by a long 
train of mourning and private carriages. On 
the pall, was placed the hat and uniform of 
the deceased, and on a cushion, his epaulettes 
and several orders. Over the foot of the coffin 
was spread the British union-jack. 

At the conclusion of the burial service, three 
orations were delivered—the first by M. Raoul; 
the second by M. Julien ; and the third also 
by a French gentleman, whose name is un- 
known ; they all eulogized the departed hero 
in the most affecting and eloquent strains. 


were chiefly supplied them by Phoenician mer- 
chants.* Yeta certain degree of acquaintance 
with them is evinced by the Mosaic regula- 
tions respecting their use and inhibition. 

The Greeks.—But Greece, with her thou- 
sand bays, and creeks, and inlets—Greeee, 


with her sea-girt isles and naval 
how could she be ought otherwise pisca- 
torial? Along all her shores fish were taken 


and saved; they became the source of a most 
lucrative commerce; establishments, originally 
erected for the purpose of preserving and salt- 
ing them, grew by degrees into flourishing ci- 
ties; Synope and Byzantium, amongst others, 
claim this origin; and the latter, from thie 
profusion which it always supplied, and the 
consequent greatness of its traffic, obtained 
the appellation of the Golden Horn—an ap- 


liaty. 





Che Paturalist. 


THE TENANTRY OF THE DEEP. 
Ichthyophagous People. 

Opening Remarks.—Fish-eating nations 
are generally slow to advance in civilization. 
The nature of their food requiring no cultiva- 
tion, calling only for occasional exertion, 
placing them, by a successful take, in sudden 
opulence, or leaving them, in case of unpropi- 
tious skies, constantly liable to famine—is lit- 
tle favourable to the establishment of social 
intercourse, legal restrictions, or settled habits 
of industry, Examples are numerous, even in 
the present day. 

Modern Ichthyophagous Nations.—The 
Esquimaux, the Greenlanders, the Khamscat- 
dales, the inhabitants of the Maldive rocks, of 
several islands in the south Pacific, and of 
some of the Australian shores, are familiarly 
known to subsist in a great measure or alto- 
gether on fish, and, though placed under such 
far different circumstances of climate and lo- 
cality, to be equally sunk in barbarity and 
ignorance. 

Egypt.—It would appear as though this 
evident tendency had not escaped the notice 
of the Egyptian hierarchy, and that thence 
they used much exertion to prohibit, or, ra- 
ther limit their people in the use of this kind 
of sustenance. They, therefore, themselves, 
strictly abstained from it, and went so far as 
to declare some fish sacred. But the extensive 
river which flowed through the land presented 
too rich a supply of delicious food to be alto- 

ether relinquished ; the people compounded 

tween their religion and their taste—they 
worshipped the fish their priests had pointed 
out as sacred, and they ate the rest. 

The Jews.—With an indifferent sea-coast, 
and but one moderate river, and a couple of 
fresh water lakes, the Jews had but little 
temptation to this kind of nutriment. Their 
Dead Sea was too strongly impregnated with 
saline and bituminous particlés to produce 
many inhabitants, and the fish they did require 


Pp it retains to the present day. 

Greek Writers on Ichthyology.—Of course 
the subjects’ of so much profitable speculation 
received a proportionate share of attention; 
works were written either on the fish them- 
selves, or on their mode of taking them, or 
their use as articles of food; of these we only 
know by the references and quotations made 
by Athenzous and some other writers, the ori- 
ginal works not having descended to us. But 
they had, at this early period, no less than 
400 distinct names for different kinds of fish. 


Aristotle was the first to make any decisive 
use of this knowledge. He knew and named 
a hundred and seventeen, and his observations, 
as they have come down to us, are wonder- 
fully minute and true. In the re- 
searches which he made, he certainly did not 
personally engage in all himself. “ Many 
thousand men,” says Pliny, “ were placed at 
his disposal by Alexander, to be employed in 
fishing, hunting, and making observations and 
experiments of every description ;” but his was 
the master-spirit that directed and digested 
all; nor could the task have been submitted to 
@ more comprehensive or a mightier genius. 

Theschool which he had established continued, 
for some time, to walk in his footsteps, and 
Theophrastus did some service to the art. 
Clearchus, Erasistratus, and others, bestowed 
part of their attention on fish, and several 
writers on dietetics also enlarged on their nu- 
tritive or medicinal qualities. Natural his- 
tory also received much encouragement from 
the Ptolomies. 

The Romans.—With the Romans, specula- 
tive science had, at all times, little chance of 
encouragement, therefore ichthyology was but 
little cultivated; yet never were there more 
glorious opportunities, had there but been -an 
Aristotle to use them. Fish, as an article of 
luxury, was in the highest request, and no 
sums were thought too great for such as were 
of peculiar bulk or rarity. Ponds and viva- 


* «There dwelt men of Tyre: also. therein, which 
brought fish aud all manue) of ware, aid sold ou the 
Sabbith acto the children of Judah, aud iu Jerusalem.” 
— Nehemiah, xiii , 16. 
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ries of immense extent were constructed for 
their reception, the seas were searched, “ A 
-Gadibus usque Auroram et Gangem,” to sup- 
ply such as were most highly esteemed for 
uty or flavour; canals and dykes were made 
to admit the tide into their new habitation, 
and in an attempt of this kind, Lucullus actu- 
ally cut through a mountain in the vicinity of 
Naples, “ at a greater expence,” says Pliny, 
than would have built a palace.” Yet nota 
single original observation is to be found in 
any of the Roman writers on the subject. 
Pliny has stolen everything from Aristotle, 
and to these he has superadded numerous tra- 
vellers’ stories, such as the account of Indian 
whales, four acres in size, of eels in the Ganges 
300 feet long, and of a fish in the Po, which, 
when you had hooked, you were obliged to get 
a team of oxen to draw it out. Oppian, 
Elian, and others, followed much in the same 
style, but Athenzus and Ausonius are often 
truth-tellers, and valuable. 


Middle Ages.— During the middle ages, a 
few dreaming monks, studying translations of 
Aristotle and Pliny, made at second hand from 
Arabic versions, were little likely to extend 
natural science. They wrote some commenta- 
ries on the first chapter of Genesis, and some 
more, we believe, on the great fish that swal- 
lowed Jonah; but, though there wasdoubiless 
much ingenuity and speculation spent on each 
of these points, there was a pitiful lack of 


neri; and, at Kiel and Jena, Schelhammer, had 
all occupied themselves. An immense body of 
facts had been accumulated, needing now only 
to be systematized, to establish Ichthyology 
as a science. 

This Ray and Willoughby began; Artedi 
pursued the path thus pushed out, which Lin- 
nseus, Gronovius, and Cuvier have almost per- 
fected. 

Ichthyology, in any of its branches, now be- 
comes too extensive a subject for our limited 
space. Researches in all quarters of the globe 
have enriched it; learned men in their cabi- 
nets have arranged it and classified it; the 
science has attained rank and dignity; nobles 
have bowed themselves down before it, aud 
princes delighted to do it honour. 


INTRODUCTION OF TEA-DRINKING 
INTO ENGLAND. 


TuE introduction of tea-drinking into Eng- 
land has been ascribed to Lord Arlington and 
Lord Orrery; and the year 1666, the annus 
mirabilis of Dryden, has been ascribed as 
the exact date; but in the diary of Mr. 
Pepys, secretary to the Admiralty, the fol- 
lowing is registered,—* 1 sent for a cup of tea, 
a Chinese drink, of which I had never drank 
before.” In the diary of Henry, Earl of Cla- 
rendon, there is a memorandum,—* Pere Coup- 
let supped with me, and after supper we had 





original facts, and it was of these the 
had most need. The worthy Bishop Isidore, 
of Seville, devoted a chapter out of his twenty 
books of “ Origines,” to explain the names of 
fish: “ Balenw,” says he, “ are great beasts, 
so called from emitting and pouring out water. 
For they throw up the waves of the sea higher 
than all other beasts; for 6dAAewv, in Greek, 
signifies to throw.” He further informs us, 
that eels spring from mud, which is the reason 
why “ the tighter you hold them, the more 
easily they slip through your fingers.” 

Period of the New-World’s Discovery.— 
From the discovery of the New World, and 
the occupation of both Indies, immense stores 
were opened, from which ichthyology derived 
immense benefit. The colonists of these new 
‘lands wrote home strange accounts of the 
wonderful productions they had newly seen— 
‘savans desired to see, voyages were under- 
taken, researches made. In this way origi- 
nated the works of Hernandez, Piso, Bontius, 
Kempfer and Margraave. Meantime the 
auatomical schools of Italy under Vesalius, 
Eustachius, Fallopius, and Fabricius, the 
master of our own Harvey, shed a new flood of 
light upon the organization of fishes. A so- 
ciety of young physicians at Amsterdam, 
amongst whom were Gerard Blasius and the 
-immortal Swammerdam, investigated them 
fully. In England, Harvey, Needham, and 
Collins; at Paris, Duverney and Perrault; at 
Bologna, Malpighi; at Copenhagen, Steno and 
B lin; at Pisa, Borelli; at Padua, Valis- 


tea, which he said was really as good as any he 
drank in China.” The first historical record, 
however, is an act of parliament, passed in the 
year 1660,* 12 Carl. II. ¢. 23, which enacts 
that a duty should be laid of eightpence per 
gallon on all tea made and sold in coffee- 
houses: which were visited twice daily by 
officers, whose duty it was to ascertain what 
quantity had been made. In 1668, the Court 
of Directors, in the despatch to their factory at 
Bantam in Java, ordered them “to send home 
by their ships one hundred pounds’ weight of 
the best tey they could get ;” and the following 
year appears the first invoice of tea received 
by the East India Company, amounting to 
two canisters of 1433 tbs. The Directors had 
previously presented to her Majesty tho 
Queen, who, as Princess Catherine of Por- 
tugal, had been in the habit of taking this 
beverage, twenty-two pounds of tea. It is to 
this present on her birth-day, that Waller has 
alluded in the beautiful lines that have been so 
often quoted, both for their merit and for the 
historical facts recorded by them. There isa 


* There is an advertisement as early as 1658, in the 
Hari. MS , (5947,) it says :—“ That Excellent, and by 
all Physitians approved China Drink, ealled by the 
Chineans Teha, by other natious Tay alias Tee, is sold 
at the Sultaness-Head, a Cophee-house in Sweetings 
Rents, by the Royal Exchange, London.” 

Tea was first sold in London only in a liquid state, 
It appears from the “ Wild Gallant,” (acted in 1662.) 
to have been relished as a morning dranght by these 
persons who had exceeded in drinking the previous 
night.—Ed. M. 















curious bill preserved in the British Museum 
in a volume of pamphlets collected by George 
III. and presented by George IV., which is 
well worthy of being reprinted, as the first 
account of the early use, and the estimation in 
which tea was held. It unfortunately has no 
date ; but from the price it may be fairly in- 
ferred that it was printed about 1660. There is 
every reason to believe that Garway * har been 
gradually changed into Garraway, and that he 
must have been the predevessor of the present 
holder of that well-known coffee-house :—* An 
exact Description of the Growth, Quality, and 
Virtues of the Leaf Tea, by Thomas Garway, in 
Exchange Alley, near the Royal Exchange, in 
London, Tobacconist, and Seller and Retailer of 
Tea and Coffee. Teais generally brought from 
China, and groweth there upon little shrubs 
and bushes, the branches whereof are well 
garnished with white flowers, that are yellow 
within, of the bigness and fashion of sweet- 
brier, but in smell unlike, bearing thin green 
leaves, about the bignessof scordium, myrtle, or 
sumack ; and is judged to be a kind of sumack. 
This plant hath been reported to grow wild 
only, but doth not; for they plant it in their 
gardens, about four foot.distance, and it grow- 
eth about four foot high ; and of the seeds they 
maintain and increase their stock. Of all 
places in China, this plant groweth in greatest 
plenty in the province of Xemsi, latitude 36°, 
bordering upon the west of the province of 
Namking, near the city of Lucheu, the Island 
de Ladrones, and Japan, and is called ‘ Cha.’ 
Of this famous leaf there are divers sorts 
(though all one shape,) some much better than 
others, the upper leaves excelling the other in 
fineness, a property almost in all plants ; which 
leaves they gather every day, and drying them 
in the shade, or in iron pans, over a gentle 
fire, till the humidity be exhausted, then put 
close up in leaden pots, preserve them for their 
drink tea, which is used at meals, and upon all 
visits and entertainments in private families, 
andin the palaces of grandees: and it is averred 
by a padre of Macao, native of Japan, that the 
best tea ought to be gathered but by virgins, 
who are destined for this work, and such ‘ qua 
nen dum mensirua patiuntur: gemma que 
nascuntur in summitate arbuscule servantur 
imperatori, ac precipuis ejus dynastis: qua 
autem infra nascuntur ad latera, populo con- 
ceduntur.’ The said leaf is of such known 
virtues, that those very nations, so famous for 
antiquity, knowledge, and wisdom, do fre- 
quently sell it among themselves for twice its 
-weight in silver; and the high estimation of 
the drink made therewith hath occasioned an 
inquiry into the nature thereof amongst the 
most intelligent persons of all nations that have 
travelled in those parts, who, after exact tryal 
and experience by all wayes imaginable, have 
© The Garways were eminent merchants antecedent 
to 1660. Henry Garway was sheriff io 1627, and Lord 


Mayor of London, 1639; also Master of the Draper's 
Company: he was the sov of Sir William Garway, of 
London, Kuight, and grandson of Joltim Garway, of 


London, Esq. 
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commended it to the usé of their several coun- 
tries, and for its virtues and operations par- 
ticularly as followeth ; viz—The quality is 
moderately hot, proper for winter and summer. 
The drink is declared to be most wholesome, 

preserving in perfect health until extreme old 
age. The particular virtues are these:—It 
maketh the body active and lusty. It helpeth 
the headache, giddiness and heaviness thereof. 
It removeth the obstructions of the spleen. It 
is very good against the stone and gravel, 
cleaning the kidneys and ureters, being drank 
with virgin’s honey, instead of sugar. It 
taketh away the difficulty of breathing, opening 
obstructions. It is good against tipitude, dis- 
tillations, and cleareth the sight. It removeth 
lassitude, and.cleanseth and purifieth acrid 
humours, and a hot liver. It is good against 
crudities, strengthening the weakness of the 
ventricle, or stomach, causing good appetite 
and digestion, and particularly for men of cor- 
pulent body, and such as are great eaters of 
flesh. It vanquisheth heavy dreams, easeth 
the frame, and strengtheneth the memory.. It 
overcometh superfluous sleep, and prevents 
sleepiness in general, a draught of the infusion 


-being taken, so that, without trouble, whole 


nights may be spent in study without hurt to 
the body, in that it moderately healeth and 
bindeth the mouth of the stomach. It pre- 
vents and cures agues, surfeits, and fevers, by 
infusing a fit quantity of the leaf, thereby pro- 
voking a most gentle vomit and breathing of 
the pores, and hath been given with wonderful 
success. It (being prepared and drank with 
milk and water) strengtheneth theinward parts, 
and prevents consumption; and powerfully 
assuageth the pains of the bowels, or griping 
of the guts, and looseness. It is good for colds, 
dropsys, and scurvys, if properly infused, purg- 
ing the body by sweat and urine, and expelleth 
infection. It driveth away all pains of the colie 
proceeding from wind, and p safely the 
gall. And that the virtues and excellencies of 
this leaf and drink are many and great, is evi- 
dent and manifest by the high esteem and use 
of it (especially of late years) among the phy- 
sicians and knowing men of France, Italy, 
Holland, and other parts of Christendom ; and 
in England it hath been sold in the leaf for six 
pounds, and sometimes for ten pounds, the 
pound weight; and in respect of its former 
scarceness and dearness, it hath been only used 
as a regalia in high treatments and. entertain- 
monts, and presents made thereof to princes 
and grandees, till the year 1657. The said 
Thomas Garway did purchase a quantity 
thereof, and first publicly sold the said tea in 
leaf and drink, made according tothe directions 
of the most knowing merchants and travellers 
in those Eastern countries; and upon know- 
ledge and experience of the said paarieny by con- 
tinued care and industry in obtaining the best 
tea,and making drink thereof, very many noblo- 
men, physicians, and merchants, and gentlemen 
of quality, have ever since sent to him for the 
said leaf and daily resprt to his house in: Ex: 
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change-alley aforesaid, to drink the drink 
thereof. And that ignorance nor envy may 
have no ground or power to report, or suggest 
that which is here asserted, of the virtues and 
excellencies of this precious leaf and dri 
hath more of design than truth, for the justifi- 
cation of himself and the satisfaction of others 
he hath here enumerated several authors, who 
in their learned works have expressly written 
and asserted the same, and much more, in 
honour of this noble leaf and drink, viz. Bontius, 
Riccius, Jarricus, Almeyda, Horstius, Alvarez 
Semeda, Martinivus in his ‘ China Atlas,’ and 
Alexander de Rhodes in his ‘ Voyage and Mis- 
sions,’ in a large discourse of the ordering of 
this leaf, and. the many virtues of the drink, 
printed at Paris, 1653, part x. chap. 13. And 
to the end that.all persons of eminency and 
quality, gentlemen and others, who have oc- 
casion for tea in leaf, may be supplyed, these 
are to give notice, that the said Thomas hath 
tea to sell from sixteen to fifty shillings in the 
pound. And whereas several persons using 
coffee have been accustomed to buy the powder 
thereof by the pound, or in lesser or greater 
quantities, which if kept two days loseth much 
of its first goodness; and forasmuch as the ber- 
ries, after drying, may be kept, if need re- 
quire, some months ; therefore all persons liv- 
ing remote from London, and have occasion for 
the said powder, are advised to buy the said 
coffee-berries ready dried, which being in a 
mortar beaten, or in a mill ground to powder, 
as they use it, will so often be brisk, fresh, and 
fragrant, and in its full vigour and strength, 
as if new p , to the great satisfaction of 
the drinkers thereof, as hath been experienced 
by many in this:city, which commodity, of the 
best sort, the said Thomas Garway. hath al- 
wayes ready dryed, to be sold at reasonable 
rates. All such as will have coffee in powder, 
ortheberriesundryed, orchocolata, may, by the 
said Thomas Garway, be supplied to their con- 
tent; with such further instructions and perfect 
directions how to use tea, coffee, and chocolata, 
as is or may be needful, and so as to be effeca- 
tious and operative according to their several 
vertues.” There is no date to this handbill; 
but as Hanway ascertained that the price was 
60s. per ib. in 1660, this bill must’ have been 
distributed about that period —From Dr. 
Sigmond’s highly interesting Treatise on 
the Medicinal and Moral Effects of Tea. 
[Longman and Co.] i 


have resolved, how traly I know not, that then 
they converse with angels; as, indeed, such 
cannot, among mortals, find any fitter eompa- 
nions. 

Targets are of comparatively modern inven- 
tion; I can discover no earlier notice of their 
use than occurs in the records of the Finsbury 
archers, a. D. 1671, when they presented their 

“brethren of London and Westminster with one 
of a novel construction Hansard’s Archery. 

Remains of the Iguanadon, have been re- 
cently discovered in the green sand, where it 
is rarely found, near Hythe Church, in Kent. 
The animal appears to have been from 50 to 
80 feet long. 

A very interesting geological specimen has 
been dug from the Granby stone quarries : it 
consists of a Plesiosaurus dolichodeirus, im- 

. bedded in blue lias. This antediluvian reptile 
Measures from the upper vertebra of the neck 
(the head not being yet found,) to the tail, 
.about 11 feet, and across from paddle to pad- 
‘dle, 5 feet.—Stamford Mercury. ‘ 

The following is from the State Gazette of 
- Prussia :—“ Of the 476,386 inhabitants of St. 
-Petersburgh,. there are 20,000 more men 
than women. There are in the capital, 1,123 
ecclesiastics, 1,232 general officers, 12,474 
foreigners, and 238 actors and actresses. The 
number of houses is 8,665, of which 5,405 are 
built of wood. There are 41 chymists, four 
foundling hospitals, five charitable institutions, 
33 government, and 37 private printing-offices, 
-2,572: shops, and of these 181 are milliners 
and dressmakers, 38 confectioners, 92 taverns, 
and 191 bakers. There are 4,411 street- 
lamps, of which 144 are lighted by gas ; 304 

lice stations, about 8,000 carriages, 11,000 

kney-coaches, and 36,000 horses.” 

Many of the class Entozoa resist the action 
of boiling-water for several minutes, and 
sometimes come to table with the fishes they 
have infested, actually moving on the dish’; 
and in the north of Europe still continue to 
live in fish which have been frozen, for a.con- 
siderable time.—Lancet, vol. ii., No 9, p. 304. 

Mr. Gerard Griffin, author of the “ Tales 
of the Munster Festivals,” and other works, 
‘died lately at a monastery in Cork, in his 
thirty-sixth year. / 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





The Gatherer. 


According to Mr. Halliwell’s “ Early His- 
tory of Freemasonry,” Masonry is stated to 
be otherwise styled geometry,- and to have 
been-invented by Euclid “yn Egypte,” to oc- 
cupy. the time of the children of lords and 
ladies, that they might not remain idle, The 
craft came into’ England in “good: Kynge 
Adelstonus day.”’ j ; 
-» Some, admiring what motives to mirth in- 
fants meet with in their silent, solitary smiles, 


The i of G. W. N. will shortly appear; 
as also “ Evening.” . es 

We beg to decline the following contributions ;— The 
Death of General Ponsonby —* Multum in Parvo.” — 
“ The Voice of her I Love."—“ The withered Flower.” 
—“ Tu my Brother.”"— The lowest class.’— On‘ the 
death of vo a ary 2” and “ The Jewish Commu- 


Bas Lon 
umerous favours are under consideration. 


Erratum, p. 409, 7th line from the bottum, for 





“ geapes,” read “ grasses.” |, ; > 
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Don Vincente, or intemperate charity, 187 
Down of the eider-duck, 77 
Dreams, remarkable, 68 
account of two most extraordinary, 176 
Dressiness of the Russian women, 340 
Drowning, preservation from, 411 
Ducks and their varietios, 187 
—7 Dun, origin of the word, 409% - 
Dutch cleanliness, 11 
ambition, 1 
Ear, structure of, in animals, 330 
Ears, and men who moved them, 305 
Eating, 420 
Economy, domestic, a dream, 36 
Edendon, William, bishop of Winchester, and 
treasurer of England, 334 
Editor’s address on the thousandth number, 252 
Eider-duck, down of the, 77 
— depictured on ancient, monuments, 


battle with wild, 219 
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Ellis, John, monuntental tablet of, in St. Bar- 
tholomew’s church, 318 

Elwes, John, vindication of the life of, 250— 
265 


Emigrants, Mr. Thompson’s stud-framed 
farm-house for, 229 

Emperor, a haughty, disappointed, 290 
England, cotton-trade in, 24 

the climate of, 217 

aid to her allies, 72 
English literature of Cromwell’s age, 401 
Engulphment of the city of Euphemia, 315 
Fpicurism of the Northmen, 133 


: Estate of a Benedict, 377 


Etymology of the word “ Queen,” 194 
“ King,” 194 
Euphemia, engulphment of the city of, 315 
European mirage, an, 54 
Eve of Agincourt, 146 
Eve to Cain, song of, 319 
Exchange, the new royal, 354 
Exchequer documents, autographs from the 
263-4 


Exeter-hall, description of the new grand | 


organ at, 66 

Excursion to the Igle of Wight, 178—231 

Eyes <a Voltaire, Chatham, and Burns, on 
the, 369 

Fairy labours ; or, building of the royal wed- 
ding cake, 122 

Fairy = of Cinderella, probably origin of 

the, 387 

Fakirs, Hindoo; or, religious mendicants 
view and description of, 213 

Falkland islands, importance of, 105 

Faraday, Michael, anecdote of, 34. — 

Farmer, the gentleman, 158 

ah disappearance of the people of the, 


Fashions of the fourteenth century, 146 

Fatal masquerade, account of a, 182 

Fatima and Alfonso —— 2—19 

Fathers, the pilgrim, 229 

Fellows of = Royal Society, account. of de- 
ceased, 2' 

— ‘on knight of, or the Dovjon of 


Female knights of the garter, 54—85 
tastes and inclinations, 391 
bravery at Zaragoza, 138 
Fenelon, anecdote of, 10 
Fieschi, his attempt to assassinate Louis 
Philippe, 404 
Fine Arts :-— 
Sir Simon Clarke’s' pictures, 328 
Society of British Artists, 201—-215 
Cosmorama, Regent-street, 310 
Correggio Magdalen, 311 
Panorama of Macao, 395 
Fresco painting in Rochester Cathedral, 
340 


“ Fine Gold "—from the German, 271—289 
—391—422 

Fire, ceremony of walking on, 35 

First introduction of chocolate, 5 


First discovery of the causes of lustre in sea- - 


water, 183 








482 


First printing of the Anglo-Americans, 2)6 
Fishes, grand concert of, 297 
receipt to catch, 296 
Fishmongers’ Alms-houses, view and history 
of the, 238 
dining-hall of the, 245 
Floating-bridge, steam, 57 


, — or the Flower-woman of Paris, 


Flowers, poem on, 415 
Forgiveness, instance of fatherly, 345 
Formation of the world, 339 
Forum, remarks on the, 37 
Fossils and bones in caverns, 402 
Fourteenth century, fashions of the, 146 
Free-grammar school of St. Saviour’s, South- 
wark, 261 
Garter, female knights of the, 55—85 
Geology in Devon, 64 
Geometric balance, Dampier’s patent, 308 
7“. the Third , attempts to assassinate, 
4 
German n pers, 26 
Giant-kings, the last of the, 399 
Giants, remarks on, 28 
Glasgow theatre, account of the new, 34 
Goat of Angora, history of the, 95 
Goethe’s cottage near Weimar, 9 
Gold Coin, on the wear of, 196 
Good manners by prescription, 14 
Good Friday at Jerusalem, 256 
Gotham, two tales of the wise men of, 218 
Graf Heinrich, a tradition of the Rhine, 321 
Green’s, Mr., intended aerial voyage across the 
Atlantic, 221 
Greenstead eburch, Essex, view and descrip- 
tion of, 149 
Grotesque sculpture at Antwerp, 293 
Grotto churches of Christianity, 343 
Guildhall, London, Clarkson’s bust in, 18 
Gustavus Adolphus, assassination of, 404 
Guy Fawkes’s lantern, 32 ~ 
Hampton court, palace of, 60 
Harmoniousness of nature, 254 
Harp, power of the, 280 
Harpings of the Troubadours, 200 
Hatfield, James, his attempt to assassinate 
~ George the Third, 404 
Hawk-tribe, catching of the, 62 
Haydn in a storm, 225 
Hearne, Thomas, the antiquary, 392—407 
Henri Quatre, attempts to assassinate, 404 
Henry the Sixth, death of, 147. = 
translation of monkish verses 
on, 162—192 
the Eighth’s encouragement of our 


navy, | 
Herod, King, feast of, 336 
Heroism of two Spaniards, 390 
Highlander in London, an unsophisticated, 94 
High Tor tragedy, 83—128 
et and the Ladye Gulleborg, story 
of, 36 
Hindoo Fakirs, or religious mendicants, des- 
cription and view of, 213 
Hindoos, mode of travelling by the, 40 
Hippopotami on ancient monuments, 235 


INDEX. 


History and viow of Valle Crucis abbey, 41 


pu of, 60 
of the postage of letters, 87 
of the goat of Angora, 95 
Historical notice of.“ Iseldon,” 198 
Hotel d’Angleterre, Brussels, view and des- 
cription of the, 206 
House of Saxe-Gotha, modern ancestry of the, 
135 


Household expenses of Mary I., 92 

Huckleberries in December, or eastern ro- 
mance and western reality, 246 

Human and brute species, 336 

Human countenance, intellectuality of the, 


140 

Hulbert’s additional foundation to the Fish- 
monger’s alms’-houses, 238 

Iceberg, description of a, 10 

Icelandic music, 82 

Ignatius, biography of St., 327 

Imperial library at Vienna, 76 

Importance of the Falkland islands, 105 

Improvement, beauty preventative of mental, 
128 


Indian medicine men, 63 
Insane, anecdotes of the, 272 
Insecta, or insects, account of the, 375 
Instruction of people in the dark ages, 69 
Interior of Burns’ kitchen, view and descrip- 

tion of, 286 , 
Irish Member of Parliament, 234 
Iron mask, man with the, 90 

ship, an, 268 
“ Iseldon,” reminiseences of, 58—102 

historical notice of, 198 
Island of St. Jago, account of the, 137 
Isle of Wight, excursion to the, 178—231 
Is not our Queen King of England? 194 ——. 
Jago, the island of St., 137 ( 
James II. and Dr. Story, 73 
Jerusalem, Good-Friday at, 256 
Jewish people, state of the, 290 
cemetery, 303 
Sanhedrim, the, 38 

Johnson’s, Dr., places of residence, 332 
June ta from the back garden of an inn, 

373 

time, 364 

Kemble, Mr. C., his return to the stage, 249 
Kenilworth Castle, two days among the ruins 

of, 207-223 
Kettlewell-dale, account of, 326 XX 
King, etymology of the word, 194 - 
Knights of the Garter, female, 54—85 
Knox, John, his monument, 253-4 

his residence at Glasgow, 269 

Kund temple, view and description of a, 89 
Lady Blessington’s visit to Lord Byron, 159 
Langham, archbishop, his gifts to the monas- 

tery of Westminster, 334 
Laplandic characteristics, 90 
Lawyers in parliament, 32 
Letter from Sir H. Sidney to his son, 5 
Letter-weighing machine, reflection on, 164 
Letter-marks, the earliest, 88 
Letters, origin of franking, 21 
Library, imperial, at Vienna, 76 





INDEX. 


Lily, sonnet on the, 863 
Lima, with town and fortress of Callao, 142 . 
Lion, mountain of the, 50 
Lions re oa on ancient monuments, 235. 
—— n’s voyage to, 132 
n Tower, estminster, history of, 334 
0 


? 


London, mug-houses of, 2 
printing-offices of, 18 
the size of, 380 
Love's dialectics, a ’ chanzo, 200 
Lustre in sea-water, firet discovery of the 
causes of, 183 
Mad re prevent the ill effects of the bite 


o 
Mad-maiden of Bru eres, the poor, 353 
dalen, church of St. Mary, Oxford, 166 
Maid, the mountain-taken, 280 
Malibran, Madame, memoirs of, 201 
Mammalia, or sucking animals, "408 
Mammoth bones at the Poles, 396 
Man, his ies, 409 
Man, the old, a tale i in the style of Sterne, 351 
Man with the iron mask history of, 90 
Marriage of Mary I. and Philip of Spain, 130 
of tho Gove, 114 
Marriages in England and Wales, 156 
Mary'the ee Peas ure of America, 15 
her household expenses, 92 
Mary, Quon of os religion of, 104 61 
ary I., an ilip of Spain, ~ yin of, 135 
Masonic societies of China, 8' 
Master, a bard’s revenge of his, 6 


Masters of the Spanish school of es 170 Musi 


Mastodon, the, in Texas, 236 
Masquerade, fatal, 182 
May, the song of, 366 
Measurement of the halls of Cambridge Uni- 
versity, 180 
Medicine men, Indian, 63 
Medieval architecture in France, 348 
Memoir of Alison, the rev. Archibald, 22 
Albert, Prince, 42 
Bowes, Jerome, 78 
Davies, Gilbert, D.C. L., 22 
De Prony, Marie Riche, 22 
Davy, rev. Martin, 22 
D’Arblay, Madame, 40 
Hearne, Thomas, 392—407 
Ignatius, St., 327 
Lastiogeen, Edmund Law, 22 
oe Angelo, 275 
arsh, Dr. Herbert, 22 
Sm. Pierre, 22 
Rigaud, Professor, 23 
Sappho, 367 
Saunders, George, 23 
Warton, Thomas, 152 
Wilkins, William, 23 
Vaueauson, 192 
Wilkins, Dr. 228 
Ellis, Jahn, 318 
Men who moved their ears, 305 
Mendicants, religious Hindoo, view and de- 
scription of, 213 
Mental improvement, beauty # preventative 
of, 128 
Meteorological table, 15 


Milton. Angelo Buonarotti, 275 
a for 
Mind.’ Mind, wan 


critiques of old, 386 

illustrious, 386 
Mogul empire, sketch of the, 46 
Mollusea, or gelatinous animals, 374 
Monument of John Knox, 253-4 

Sir Thomas Chaloner, 405 
Monumental sun-dial, view and description of, 
181 


Moscow, night in, 361 
Mothers, exquisite love of, 271 
Mount Vesuvius, remarks on, 23 
Mountain of the lion, 50 
Prussians at Planchenoit, 50 
fea tops, 420 
-houses of London, 2 
Mut rry trees of mre 
Museum, contraband, at 270 
Music of the Icelanders, 82 
in the Temple, 273 
eal intervals and temperament, 33) 
ioulet, sulphur mines of, 294 -— 
poleon’s examination of a noble youth, 
cook at St. Helena, 323 
Nature, harmoniousness of, 254 
Naturalist: 
first discovery of the cause of lustre 
in sea-water, 183 


vegetable organography, 
young of the salmon, or ow anal 
of the rivers, 259 
mu trees of a 


noidz, insects, pisces, 375 
No. IIL., reptilia, aves, mammalia, 
aves, 408 
tenantry of the deep, 425 
Navy, a VIII's encouragement of our, 


Neapolis, flo 391 
Neck, to mak make the, white and soft, 296 
Neckar, Madame, tribute to her memory, 228 
Neilgherry tea plantations, account of, 353 
Neuberg in Styria, convent and church of, 365 
New Books.—Up the Rhine, 11—25 
Poor Jack, 12 
Remarkable places, by Howitt 
Last bag of - Great West- 
ern, 73—10 
Tragedy of Mary Stuart, 93— 
138 


Cambridge portfolio, 106 

















































New Buoks.—Legend of Florence, 110-—154 
Extracts from holy writ, 139 
The triumph of Drake, 139 
Historical sketch of the law of 

co} ht, 155 
suotther ot oung couples, a 
—— of j jeurney in the H. 
aw 168 
Comic tin grammar, 185 
Memoirs of Madame Malibran, 
201 
History of renard, the fox, 216 
Loiterings of travel, 217 
Merry tales of the wise men of 
Gotham, 218 
Lyra urbanica, or the social 
' effusions of Capt. Morris, 263 
Spartacus, the Roman gladiator, 


298 
Gideon Giles the Roper, 311 
Pictures.of the French, drawn 
by themselves, 313 
Present state of aural surgery, 
330 
Glencoe, or the fate of the Mac- 
donalds, 377—393 
Solitary moments, 379 
The Laird of Logan, 394 
The grammar of botany, 409 
New majestic organ, Exeter Hall, 66 
New Royal Exchange, description of the, 354 
| New theatre, Glasgow, 34 
New Zealand, account of, 203 
Nicholas Rowe, letter and autograph signa- 
ture of, 356 
Nicholson, Margaret, her attempt to assassi- 
nate George III., 403 
Nightingales in Moscow, 361 
—e Christine at the convent of, 
33 


creme aiegiap ec egrO~eyTegirrpecmnae 


Northmen, epicurism of the, 133 
North-west passage, discovery of the, 284 
Nuptial medal, 133 
Old age made happy, 181 
Free Grammar-school of St. Saviour, 
Southwark, 261 

Man, the, a tale in the manner of Sterne, 

351 


Omnibus, the new patent, view and descrip- 
tion of, 277 
back view of, 277 
transverse section, 277 
Opium, effects of, in smoking, 105 
Oraisons Funebres, the, 367 
Organ, new grand one, at Exeter-hall, 66 
> Origin of the College of Physicians in London, 
137 
franking letters, 21 
Pachydermata, on ancient monuments, 235 
Puinting, masters of the Spanish school, 170 
at 


Fresco, 340 
Palace of Hampton-court, 60 
Paper-boats, Shelley’s, 260 
Paris, the flower-woman of, 175 
les chemisiers de, 62 
Parlour, Pemberton’s, view and description 
of, 197 


Rochester cathedral, remains of 
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Passage, discovery of the north-west, 284° 

Peace, the walking in white, and supplicating, 
for, 352 

Pemberton’s parlour, Chester, view and des- 
cription of, 197 

People, instruction of in the dark ages, 69 

Perfumed soaps for the toilet, 379 

Phenomenon of scent, 46 

nature, 231 

Physicians, origin of the college of, 187 

Picker and Piler, the, or a clearage by fire, a 
tale, 287 

Pictures, Sir Simon Clarke’s, 329 

Pipe, a moistened, melodious, 271 

Pisces, or fishes, account of the, 375 

Plantations, Neilgherry tea, 353 

Plants, geography of, 409 

Play, royal command of a, 268 

woe breakwater, view and description 
of, 173 

Poets, chorus of old, 346 

Poetry, rise and progress of, 45 

Pope, and the eccentricities “of great studiers, 

206 


Porcelain letters, 348 
origin of the word, 184 
durability of the Chinese, 184 | \ 
an enigma, 184 
shows of, in the Chinese palace at 
Dresden, 185 
Post-office, history of, 87 
letter-stamp, 278 
Potato, wild, of Peru and Chile, on the, 350 
Pottery, points upon, 184 
wrecks of old, 184 
island, submergement of a, 184 
Power of opium, 105 
Public Journals :-— 
Blackwood’s Magazine, 27—60 
Polytechnic Journal, 45 
poe me, Review, 46 
London Magazine, Charivari, &c., 170 
Quarterly Review, 257 
Foreign Quarterly Review, 279—361 
Reliquie Antique, 296 
Courrier de l’Europe, 410 
Pulse, problem on the, 348 
Purposes of history, 60 
Puzzle for the antiquary, 183 
Quebec _ Montreal, comparative description 


of, 4 
Queen’s poe BIE 113 to 122 
hivalry on 
chi in a, 172 
rm ology of the word, 195 
Alcestis, be ¢ England 
is not our, 0 , 194 
Mary’s tree, 392 
Queenly telaais for @ quean, 353 
Ravaillac, Francis, his assassination of Henri 
Quatre, 404 
Reform club-house, description of the, 382 
Reichstadt, tomb of the duke of, 410 
Remarks on giants, 28 
suicide, 6 
Remarkable dreams, 68 
Reminiscences of “ Iseldon,” 58—102 
Removal of a bog in Ireland, 380 
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Reptilia or great animals, 408 

Return to the stage, Mr. C. Kemble’s, 249 

Reverie, a, dedicated to the R. A’s of 1840, 
320 


Rhine, transparent atmosphere of the, 26 

Rise and progress of poetry, 45 

River of Canton, description of, 126 

Robber-chief, a terrible, 86 

Rochester cathedral, fresco-painting in, 340 

Roger, archbishop of York, violent conduct 
of, 335 

Roman dinner, description of a, 339 

— style, origin and growth“of the, 

4 


causes originative of the, 


43 
edifices built in the, 343 
ground plan of the, 344 
enrichment of the, 344 
its mergement into other 
orders, 344 
Royal command of a play, 268 
equestrians, 206 
courtship, 101 
Exchange, account of the new, 354 
Society, deceased fellows of, in 1839, 22 
Rowe, Nicholas, letter and autograph signa- 
ture of, 356 
Ruins of Babylon, 299 
Kenilworth castle, two days among 
the, 207—223 
Russian women, dressiness of the, 340 . 
Salmon, young of the, 252 P 
Sanhedrim, the Jewish, 38 
Saxe-gotha, ancestry of the house of, 135 
Scaffold, behaviour on the, of Marie Antoi- 
nette, Madame Roland, and Charlotte 
Corday, 418 
Scent, phenomenon of, 47 
Scottish courtships, 241—307 
Sea-water, discovery of the cause of lustre in, 
183 


Shaven head, military despatch on a, 377 
Sheath’s graphic aid, or copy holder, 309 
Shelley's paper boats, 261 
Sidney, letter from Sir Henry to his son, 5 
Sir Philip, the sister of, 70 
Sketch of the Mogul empire, 46 
Sketches of every-day life in America, 59—91 
—136—161—242 
the Celestial empire, 125 
Slavery, noble anathema against, 345 
Socrates, an endeavour to reverse the decree 
against, 306 
Solemn thoughts, 376 ‘ 
Solymania, Constantinople, 11 
Sorcerers of the New World, 30 
Spain and Portugal, 209 
Spanish school of painting, masters of the, 170 
Spartacus, the Roman gladiator, 298 
Species, the human and brute, 336 
Speculator, the, a tale, 143—162 
Spider, the, 417 
Spiders, descent of, 47 
Spring-rain, a sonnet, 383 
St. Jago, account of the island off 137 
St. Bartholomew's church, description of, 318 
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St. Mary Magdalen church, Oxford, 166 

Stanton Harcourt church, account of, 28 

Statue, bronze, to Lord Bentinck, 302 

Steam floating bridge, at Torpoint, 57 

Steam-boilers, non-explosive, 348 

Stone, instance of a bendable, 300 

Story, Dr., and James II., 73 

Story of David Dunbar, 193 

Sublime, two-fold causes of the, 77 

Suicides, remarks on, 6 

Sulphur mines of Naples, or La Solfatara, 294 

Sursia, siege of the fort of, 2 

Swedish songs and ballads, 280—361 

Tartar women, or the tables turned, 326 

Tartars, costume of the, 323 

Taylor, Dr. John, epitaph of, 228 

Tea, Neilgherry plantations of, 353 

Telescope, consignment of Sir John Herschel’s, 
281 


Temple of the Kunds, at Bopailoo, 89 

Temple, music in the, 273 

Theatre at Venice, assembly in a, 95 

Thompson’s stud-framed farm-house for emi- 
grants, view and description of, 229 

Thonsandth number, editor’s address on, 252 

‘Limbuctoo, account of, 388 

Tigers, depictured on ancient monuments, 235 

Toilet, perfumed soaps for the, 379 

Tombs, two—a contrast, 286 

Topographical reminiscences of Dr. Taylor, 228 

Tormentor, the inseparable, 255 

Traveller’s club-house, Pall Mall, description 
of the, 243 

Treasures of thought, 345 

Trees, burials in, 395 

Trinity College, Cambridge, dinner hall of, its 
description, 106—180 

Troubadours, harpings of the, 200 

Tue Brook Villa, description of, 98 

Tulips and roses, 350 

Twelfth-day, ancient customs on, 43 

Two-fold cause of the sublime, 77 

University of Bonn, where Prince Albert was 
educated, 81 

Unsophisticated Highlander in London, 94 

Valle Crucis Abbey, history of, 41 

Vandyke’s picture of the Countess of Brignole, 
152 


Vase in the British Museum, 16 

Vegetable organography, 211 

Velino, cataract of the, 7 

Velluti, discomfiture of, 202 

Venetian painting and colouring, 27 

Venice, a gay assembly in a theatre at, 95 

Vesuvius, mount, remarks on, 23 

Vienna, imperial library at, 76 

Violent winds, 132 

Village, antiquarian aviary, 362 

Visit to Lord Byron, 159 

Voltaire, on the eyes of, 369 

Walking on fire, ceremony of, 35 

Washington and the little girl, 343 

Waterloo honours, 307 

Wedding-cake, the royal, 122 

Wellingtoniana, No. V., 50 

Westminster, Litlington tower. view and de- 
scriptiun of, 333-4 
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Westminster, gothic doorway of Litlington 
tower, 333 
Mr. Clarke’s renovation of Lit- 
lington tower, 334 
= the abbey of, 335 
nd ringer at the abbey of, 335 
ba between two i 


at, 
Whale, stranded on Charmouth beach, 165 
Wharfdale, in Yorkshire, 325—346 
White, the walking in, and supplicating for 
peace, 352 
Wooden church at Greenstead, view and de- 
scription of, 149 
Wolsey, comparison between Becket and, 274 


INDEX. 


Woman, the seven ages of, 131 
‘  dressiness of the Russian, 340 
Wondrous mechanism of the mind, 47 
Wood, process for preservation of, 348 
World sorcerers of the new, 30 
formation of the, 339 
York, ramble thro account of a, 357 
minster, co tion of, 364 
Yorkshire, commendations of, 181 
Wharfdale in, 325—346 
Zaragoza, female bravery at, 138 
Zoophytes, fabricators of the sponges and co- 
rals, account of the, 330 
Zuma, or the discovery of the quinquinna, 79 
—99—133 





ENGRAVINGS. 


STEEL-PLATE PORTRAIT OF MR. 


Anglo-Hebrew Church, on Mount Zion, Jeru- 
salem, 34 
Autograph of Francis Walsingham, 263 
C. Howard, 264 
Sir. Julius Grosar, 264 
e Grevyll, 264 
B. Whitelocke, 264 
Eleanor Gwynne, 264 
John Elwes, Esq., 265 
Nieholas Rowe, 
Back view of the new patent omnibus, 277 
Bartholomew’s Church, St., interior of, 318 
Bells of Westminster Abbey, two engravings of 
the inscriptions on the, 335 
Bird’s-eye view of the 
houses, 
Bonn University, 81 
Bronze Statue to Lord William’ Bentinck, 301 
Burns’ Kitchen, Interior of, 286 
Bust of Thomas Clarkson, A.M., 17 
Canton, Plan of the City and Suburbs of, 126 
Car, a Swiss, representation of, 421 
, Window of, 180 
Cheshunt House, Interior of, formerly the ma- 
norial residence of St. Andrew le Mote, 413 
Chester, Pemberton’s Parlour, 197 
China Street Canton, 190 
Ghinese Implements of War, 125 
War Junk, 125 ‘ 
Club-House, the Reform, Pall Mall, 382 
Convent and Church of Neuberg, in Styria, 365 
Dampier’s Patent Geometric Balance, 308 
Fishmongers’ Almshouses, Newington, 237 
tit Dining-hall of the, 


Farm-house for Emigrants, view of, and ground- 
plan of the same, 

Fresco Painting in Rochester Cathedral, 341 

Geometric Balance, Dampier’s Patent, 308 

Goethe’s Cottage, near Weimar, 9 


Green’s, Mr., Balloon, 221 
Grotesque Group of Sculpture at St. James’, 


Antwerp, : 
Hotel w Angleterre, Brussels, 205 
Hindoo Fakir, or Religious Mendicant, 213 


e 
Fishmongers’ Alms- 


CHARLES KEMBLE.—Frontispicce. 


Hull, Chain-house at, 16 
John Knox’s Monument, 253 

residence at Glasgow, 270 
—— from the Back Garden of an Inn, 


Letter-marks, two engravings of the earliest, 88 
Litlington Tower, Westminster Abbey, 333 
Gothic Doorway of, 333 
Marriage of Queen Victoria and Albert, 113 
Monument of the Lion, 50 
Prussians at Planchenoit, 50 
Monument of Sir Thomas Chaloner, 405 
Monumental Sun-dial, 181 
Naboth’s Cottage, 25 
New Organ at Exeter Hall, 65 
New Theatre, Glasgow, 33 
Omnibus, the New Patent, 277 
back view of, 277 
transverse section, 277 
side view, 277 " 
Old Free Grammar-School of St. Saviour, 
Southwark, 261 
Pemberton’s Parlour, Chester, 197 
Plan of the City of Canton, 126 
Reform Club-house, Pall Mall, 382 
Royal Wedding Cake, 122 
Saviour, St., Southwark, Old Free Grammar- 
School of, 261 
Singular Mode of Warfare in India, 1 
Steam Floating-bridge, 57 
Stranded Whale on Charmouth Beach, 165 
Stud-framed Farm-house for Emigrants, Mr. 
Thompson’s, 229 
ground-plan of ditto, 229 
Temple of the Kunds, 89 
Tue Brook Villa, near Liverpool, 97 
Two Engravings of the Chunk Stove, 104 
Valle Crucis Abbey, 41 
View of Lima, 141 
War Junks of the Chinese, 125 
Windmill Hill, Gravesend, 397 
Window im Carisbrook Castle, from which 


Charles I. attem to esc: 160 
Wooden Church at Grocnstont, Eesex, 149 
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